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Lent: Some Suggestions 
To the Readers of THE SIGN. 


My Dear Friends: 


We Catholics cannot but be pleased at the growing observance of 
Lent among non-Catholics. Many of them keep it in a very Catholic spirit, 
making it a season of special prayer, of strict self-denial, of deeper 
piety. : 

Personally, we are glad to note that Lenten devotion to our Lord's 
Sacred Passion—particularly the devotion of The Three Hours' Agony—is not 


limited to High-Church Episcopalians, but is being held in many Evangelical 
Churches. 


But to the vast majority of those outside the Church, Lent is an un- 
known word or, at least, a word with no practical meaning. 


If these believe in any religion at all, it is a very comfortable 
religion that has nothing to do with penance ormortificatlon. Itisarel- 
igion founded on the Gospel of a Good time. It is expressed in various 
forms, ranging all the way from the insanity of Christian Science, which 
denies the very existence of pain, to the shamelessness of Mormonism that 
would make sensuality a virtue. 


We Catholics should remember that our religion is a hard religion; 
that Christ's Gospel is the stern Gospel of the Cross; that we are to make 
ourselves conformable to Christ in suffering. 


The Church emphasizes these truths by setting aside the Lenten sea- 


son as a time of prayer, fasting and penance. Some suggestions may help you 
to keep Lent betters: 


Keep the Lenten regulations of fast and abstinence as well as you 
can. Don't dispense yourselves from them unless justified. 


Be present at as many as possible of the Lenten sermons and services 
in your parish church. 


Assist on week-days at Holy Mass, which is the Memorial of our 
Lord's Passion. Receive the Sacraments as often as you can. 


Think frequently on the Sacred Passion. Read about it. Say the 
Stations of the Cross. 


Deny yourselves something in the line of food, drink, amusement. 
Do some acts of charity that really inconvenience you. Make a sacrifice for 
the Chinese Missions or other good work. 


Your individual circumstances will suggest other means of sanctify- 
ing this holy season. Don't let it pass without doing something, however 
small, that will remind you of Christ's love for you, of the sufferings He 
endured for your sins, of the personal penance you owe for your own sins. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


De Nardh Vive Of 
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LENT AND BLOOD PRESSURE 


“E should be honest with ourselves and not 
take too much credit for fully complying 
with the Church’s law of abstinence. Where 
the mere quality of food is concerned there 

is scant room for heroic self-denial. What we pretend 
to do for virtue’s sake others gladly perform for the 
sake of their health alone. You have heard frequent 
mention of the commendation by medical authorities 
of the Church’s law of abstinence. 

Probably the most reliable of all statistics are 
those gathered by the large life insurance companies. 
They are interested in computing the individual’s aver- 
age chance of life. They heartily wish you the bless- 
ing of longevity but warn you that this is incompat- 
ible with high blood pressure. And their statistics in- 
dicate that a meat diet keeps that pressure high. 

Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New York 

Insurance Company, refers to a test whereby 300 

g women reduced their pressure 8 points below 
the average by absiaining from meat entirely over a 
period of several months. During the war years when 
meatless days were in vogue the records of one com- 
pany show that the average pressure dropped 2 points. 
But by 1921 it had fully recovered. They hope that 
the engaging prospect of the prolongation of life might 
bring about a change in the national diet. Australians 
consume more meat than we and their blood pressure 
is higher. 

Lifting this subject out of the sphere of mere hy- 
giene we may recall how the meagre menu of our 
Cabinet Officers on Golden Rule Day was broadcasted 
for the edification of the people. We likewise pro- 
pose high and practical motives for whatever fasting 
and abstaining you perform during the season of Lent. 
In order to comply with the observance cheerfully and 
without evasion you can find no higher actuating mo- 
tive than in the contemplation of your crucifix. What 
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about the economy involved? This suggests the prac- 
tical motive. Have a “bank” at hand. And let what 
you save through your self-denial be deposited for the 
benefit of needy missionaries or the sufferers abroad. 
It is unlikely that blood pressure is epidemic in Hunan 
or Germany. 


THE MEXICO OF PRESCOTT et al. 


CROSS the Rio Grande another revolution has 
seasonably arrived. Baffled students of Mexi- 
can affairs again inquire why a country with the 

potential resources of an empire cannot provide itself 
with a stable government and why the religion of 90 
per cent of the population is allowed to function only 
through contemptuous toleration. The answer, along 
with other illuminating observations, is given in the 
Irish quarterly, Studies, by a Protestant writer, Eber 
Cole Byam: 


As is usually the case when the foundations of civiliza- 
tion are attacked, those destined to suffer the most were 
most apathetic, while those in a position to take the lead in 
a vigorous defence, were indisposed to make the sacrifices 
required. The Mexican people have always looked to their 
bishops for guide and counsel, and these, by the very nature 
of their calling, have been inhibited from sanctioning any 
resort to violence. Yet violence is the only r:medy where 
a small but militant minority control the country by force 
of arms. Nevertheless, on three important occasions efforts 
were made to seek freedom from this tyranny, and on each 
occasion the United States Government used its armed 
forces to defeat this purpose and to reinstate the radicals 
in power. 


In order to enlist. American sympathy the revolu- 
tionists represented the Spanish conquerors as over- 
turning an advanced condition of pagan civilization 
and imposing a cruel tyranny upon the natives. Where- 
as Mr. Byam assures us: 


The Spaniards found a host of hostile tribes practising 
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the most abominable religious rites, in which human 
slaughter and cannibal feasts formed the principal part 
The native culture was more barbarous than civilized, and 
the remains testify that it must have been the degenerate 
remnant of something superior introduced fr-m without in 
the remote past. The vast majority of the inhabitants 
existed under the most vrimitive conditions and lived in 
constant dread of attack by hostile neighbors. Men, women 
and even little children were butchered and devoured. 
The marvelous change from this black inferno to the 
light of Christian joy and well-being was little short of 
miraculous. A few hundred devoted missionaries, scattered 


over a territory. larger than. France and Germany, always . 


opposed by the native medicine men, and frequently op- 
posed by native chiefs, brought the people voluntarily into 
the Church and planted the Faith so securely in their 
hearts that a century of radical supremacy and tyranny 
has failed to dislodge it. 


In seeking the aid and sympathy of the American 
people the radicals had also to justify their defiance 
of the established Faith. Mr. Byam here makes a 
startling observation: 


Hidalgo’s representatives reached the United States 
and proceeded to disseminate a flood of propaganda which 
served not only the immediate purpose intended, but es- 
tablished a firm foundation for all the erroneous beliefs 
about Mexico that prevail throughout the English-speaking 
world today. 


The appeal thus made by the Mexican radicals to Prot- 
estant America found willing and credulous ears. They were 
made to suit the prejudices of their hearts, and in con- 
sequence there was created a phantom Mexico as grotesque 
as it is unreal. It haunts the pages of our histories; it 
stalks our legislative halls; it sits at every board, where 
Mexico is discussed; it stares at us from every sheet of the 
countless tons of propaganaa that have been printed in 
order to give it substance; and it colors the judgment of 
the great majority of Americans ... They invented count- 
less vicious calumnies against the civil and religious author- 
ities, and in doing so made their own kind appear ignorant 
aud slothful and unclean both physically and morally. 


“MISS WATTS” 


R. OLDMEADOW’S story concluded with the 
February issue of THE SIGN. For the bene- 
fit of those who wish to take up the consecutive 

reading of it either in the numbers of THE SIGN be- 
ginning last March or in the recent edition of it by 
Longmans, we present this comment on it by The 
Month from among many favorable reviews: 


We have rarely met a pleasanter or more wholesome 
beck than Miss Watts by Ernest Oldmeadow. It has not 
tne elaboration of the Coggin trilogy, nor does it move like 
Antonio in the extremes of emotion, but it is cleverly con- 
structed and cleverly told, with characterization firm and 
consistent, and humor glinting everywhere. There are a 
good many conversations in the book, but even Mr. Kensit 
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would feel them natural and inevitable, and of course, 
there is the descriptic.. of a fair number of dainty and suc- 
culent meals. With Mr. Oldmeadow we may say, “Eiting 
loses half its animality by losing all its grossness.” Anc the 
book deserves its sub-title, “An Old-fashioned Romaiice,” 
by ending in a double peal of marriage-bells. A notable 
addition to our too-short list of good literature. 


WHITHER THE SUNDAY? 


E are familiar with that sombre type of evan- 
gelical who devises evil things and foretells 
momentous events through mysterious conjur- 
ing with texts of Scripture. Long since has he identi- 
fied the Church with Antichrist, the Beast of the 
Apocalypse, etc. And in confirmation he represents 


the Catholic Church as trifling with the divine com- | 


mandment concerning the Sabbath. 


With the rapid progress of industrialism and the | 


Churches have been anxiously concerned with th 
terpretation of this commandment and striving for i 
observance. The Catholic Church is reputed to be 
rather liberal in that interpretation. This has been 
made the ground for the absurd charge that she has 
no regard for the commandment at all. 

However, we are not sure that all Catholics have 
caught the spirit of the Church’s definition of the 
Sunday observance. We should regret the passing of 


huge increase in forms of amusement all nin 


the old New England Sabbath with its reverent as- | 


semblies and its restrictions making for rest and quiet- 
ude, especially as it is recalled by us now amid the 
tumult of sports, “sacred concerts” and the ludicrous 
evasions of the civil laws. We could quote at length 
presidents, statesmen, jurists agreeing with Theodore 
Roosevelt, “Experience shows that a day of rest is 
e sential to mankind; that it is demanded by civiliza- 
tion as well as by Christianity,” or with Judge McL 
of the United States Supreme Court, “Where ther) 
no Christian Sabbath, there is not Christian morality; 
and without this, free institutions cannot be long sus- 
tained.” 

The real purpose of the rest prescribed should be 
manifest to every Christian. It is to provide for re- 
collection and the turning of the heart in grateful wor- 
ship to the Creator. Catholics who fail to conform 
with that purpose the while they are completely ab- 
sorbed in recreation and social diversions, may well 
be disturbed in conscience about it. 


THE “EDUCATION BILL” 


HE “Sterling-Towner Bill.” reintroduced into 
Senate and House is now designated the “Edu- 
cation Bill.” We infer that the N. Y. Evening 

Post favors th: bill. In its first issue under the entet- 
prising Mr. Curtis it stated that the National Educa 
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tion Association will make a vigorous fight for the 
bill and declared that advocates of the bill resent the 
intimation that they propose to put the schools of the 
country under Federal control. Rather do they main- 
tain that the education of youth is as necessary for 
Gove:nment supervision as are the eradication of hog 
cholera, the welfare of labor and the reclamation of 
arid lands, for which large sums are annually appro- 
priated out of the Federal Treasury. 


Here is terminology that sufficiently suggests the 
pork-barrel. Moreover it is presumed that unsophisti- 
cated readers will agree that education is a parallel 
case with the examples cited. The rejuvenated Post 
overreached itself in kowtowing to its first audience, 
for, in the adjoining column, we meet this fair speci- 
men of inconsistency, “From the self-seeking politi- 
cians and demagogues, deliver us. Our greatest danger 
lurks in their brains and leaps from their tongues. 
| & we have them with us, but 1924 finds them 

numerous and vocal than at any time these last 
twenty years. More rather than less government in 
business is their policy. More instead of less taxation 
and paternalism are their pledged and instinctive 
aims. 


A CONFIRMATION 


EST certain recent comments of ours seem far- 

fetched or exaggerated we reproduce an edi- 

torial from a subsequent issue of the N. Y. 
World: 


The sponsors of the Oregon law have cause for self- 


= congratulation in the imitation of Moscow. The Soviet 


authorities may not have been influenced by the Oregon 
but in the light of their explanation of their 


e iment, 
a hey were controlled very largely by the same state 


of mind.. As in Oregon, the Soviet proposes that there shall 
be no toleration of private schools, and that parents shall 
have nothing to say about the nature of their children’s 
education. r 

Thus far the parallel is perfect and beyond dispute. 
Just as the advertised motive of the framers of the Oregon 
law is to prevent the “pernicious” spreading of un-American 
ideas, that of Moscow is an underlying religious intent. 


The Oregonians are bent on the prevention of the teaching 
ot certain forms of worship, and the Russians intend to 


bring all worship into disrepute; but both are determined 
to deny liberty of conscience, and both are moved by 
motives of rank intolerance. One hates all religion, and 
the other hates a sect (sic), but both hate all who disagree 
em, and plan to crush them through laws as an- 
as those of the middle ages (!) 

advantage, however, goes to the men of Moscow— 
uplish their purpose it is not necessary to trample 
on the fundamental law of the land, for there religious 
toleration is not guaranteed by a Constitution. 
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LENTEN READING FROM ST. GREGORY 
For Fundamentalists and Liberals 


OU have heard, dearly beloved, how Peter and 
Andrew, at the first simple command of the 
Savior, dropped their nets and followed Him. 

Till then they had seen Him perform no miracle nor 
had they heard Him pledge eternal rewards. And 
still, at the simple command of the Lord, they aban- 
doned all they possessed. Consider the numerous 
marvels we behold, the scourges that afflict us, the 
threats that sharply admonish us, and yet we refuse to 
follow Him calling us. In heaven is He now en- 
throned who warns us to be converted, He has set the 
yoke of Faith upon the necks of the nations, He has 
brought low the glory of the world, as its scattered 
ruins testify, and His threatening sword portends the 
approaching day of judgment. And still our proud 
minds are unwilling to forsake that world which daily 
they must abandon unwillingly. What answer, dearly 
beloved, shall we give at His judgment, since we do 
not detach ourselves from the love of this present 
life at His command, nor are we bettered by His 
penalties. 

It may be that someone in his secret thought will 
reply, “After all, at the voice of the Lord what did 
either fisherman surrender, since he possessed almost 
nothing?” But in this affair, brethren, we must weigh 
the affection rather than the substance. He surrend- 
ers much who retains naught for himself; he renounces 
much who, however little it be, gives all. For a cer- 
tainty we cling fondly to what we possess and eagerly 
seek many things we possess not. Much indeed did 
Peter and Andrew relinquish when they relinquished 
even the desire of possession.—Fifth Homily on St. 
Matthew. 


THE IMMIGRANTS 


T Ellis Island the representative from the em- 
ployment department of a large corporation 
found that only twenty per cent of all the im- 
migrants were candidates for industrial positions. We 
suspect what is in the back of the editor’s head as the 
Dearborn Independent makes this deduction, “In other 
words one-fifth of the immigrants were coming to the 
United States to work; the rest were coming to live 
by commerce, by peddling, by usury, by finance, and 
in general by escaping obedience to the mandate of 
earning their living by the sweat of their brow.” 
That this does not describe characteristics of the 
Italian and Slavic peoples we leave to the ordinary 
observer. Yet the new basis for the admission of im- 
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migrants has been so manipulated as to give the so- 
called Nordic races a great advantage. Hence the 
recent protest of the Italian Government submitted 
through its embassy here. Few matters of legislation 
have aroused so many conflicting interests as that of 
immigration. All deserve a fair hearing. However, 
if it is generally agreed that his productivity recom- 
mends an immigrant in any scheme of selection then 
a sinister motive must underlie the latest plan whereby 
immigration from Italian and Slavic regions is vastly 
curtailed. 


WHAT THE CROSS REVEALS 


MID the bitter and fruitless strife of dogmatic 
controversy it is distinctly gratifying to hear 
one voice urging men to love God and to put 

their trust in Him. The celebrated Protestant divine, 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, well known to New Yorkers, pre- 
ferred to interest his hearers in the reality and im- 
mensity of Christ’s love for them without questioning 
the Savior’s prerogatives or the limits of His power to 
save and heal. We quote from a sermon on “The 
Divine Passion” preached just before his recent death 
in England: 


When we think of the love of God we must not denude 
our conception of all the ardent feeling that is so infinitely 
precious to us on the human plane. We must not so 
rationalize the eternal love as to make it like sunshine 
without heat, a glistening radiant thing, pure as alpine 
snows, and as cold. We have been far too much afraid of 
the element of feeling in the divine love, and what we have 
proclaimed as lost has often been so passionless that it 
could no more awake the dead than moonlight can awake 
the flowers of spring ... When feeling reaches the head, 
its fires shall not be quenched, a1 d reason travels on alone, 
unwarmed by any attending passion. It so often happens 
that when feeling reaches the head of the rationalist, or 
what is sometimes called the modern mind, the real hound 
of heaven is slain upon the threshold! Thought is left, but 
the heart goes out of it, and its movement is only as the 
march of death. 


“He loved me !” I must, therefore, have feeling in that 
word, feeling most wonderful in its sensitiveness and range. 
All that is fondly clinging in the love of a little child—that 
I must find in the heart of God... That is the revelation 
of the Cross of Christ, our Savior. The Cross is the awful 
unveiling of the broken heart of God, yielding itself in 
uttermost sacrifice in the redemptive search of His lost 
children. The Cross reveals the eternal love in its eternal 
quest. At the Cross the Holy Lover lays His reconciling 
hand upon the Son Who has wandered furthest into the 
far country and His Gospel of grace opens every prison 
door throughout all the unhallowed realm of darkness and 
death. 


WOODROW WILSON 


N their judgment of the dead ex-President mos 
of the reviewers resorted to evasion and con. 
cluded that posterity would adequately appraise 

him. Few men of renown have left their biographers 
to contend with more conflicting emotions. 

Amid all the recounting of his faults and failures 
the motive of pity prevailed. Even confirmed dis. 
senters proceeded to vindicate or to explain. And they 
deemed it fair to rank him a martyr, as martyrs popu. 
larly go. 

Few indeed were unmoved by the thought of the 
prostrate and pathetic figure of him who had collapsed 
in the midst of his determined appeal to the country 
against a Congress that had refused to sanction his 
unqualified program for a League of Nations. 

His political life was cluttered with disagreeable 
episodes due to his intolerance of advice and his un- 
willingness to share authority. Yet did it seem p 
ible to attribute it all to his vehemence of bie 
impetuosity of the genius which underlay his rare 
facility of expression, and the conflict of that genius 
with unprecedented issues. 

Prominent among the objects of his scorn or ani- 
mosity were Senator Smith of New Jersey, Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Judge Cohalan, but not 
avowedly because they were Catholics. 

His harsh disappointment of the Irish people was 
but a single phase in that chapter of his career re- 
calling the wild cheers of multitudes at Trafalgar, be- 
fore the Quirinal and as he passed the uncreped Strass- 
burg statue en route to Versailles, cheers that in a 
brief space were changed to jeers and imprecations. 

Opposition to the application of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s ideals is reasonable chiefly on the ground of the 
peccancy of human nature. The President’s concep- 
tion of the League of Nations entailed the pea) 
adjustment of conflicting interests. Those his 
phrases, “Too proud to fight” and “Peace without vic- 
tory” are but variations on the beatitudes. Yet, prop- 
ositions so excellent in themselves could be reason- 
ably spurned because of sispicions of intrigue and 
selfishness attaching to the representatives of the 
nations. 

Distrust of European diplomacy can be removed 
only when, in the adjustment of momentous claims, 
Christian principles and motives are allowed to exert 
their healing and stabilizing influence. Because those 
principles have been discarded it is possible for an 
American patriot to draw cpposing conclusions from 
premises based on his country’s traditions and those 
based on the beatitudes. 

Woodrow Wilson will not have lived and wrought 
in vain if discussion of his ideals leads to the discov- 
ery of what really renders them impractical and in- 
secure. 
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The Passion in Jerusalem 


By Cyprien Jourpain, C. P. 


“HEN the Crusaders, having arrived on the 

4 last summit of the hills that surrounded the 

J Holy City, suddenly discerned the enclosure 

of walls and the mass of white terraces 

dominated by large cupolas and slender minarets, a 

thrill of joy and reverence swept over the whole army: 

“Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” they cried, and, descending 

from their horses, the rugged cavaliers of the cross 
kissed the ground and shed tears of joy. 

More recently pilgrims to the Holy Land, arriv- 
ing at Jerusalem after a long and laborious ride on 
horse-back, experienced the same sentiments. ‘We 
continued,” narrates M. Chateaubriand, “to bury our- 
selves in a desert where the scattered fig-trees spread 
out their dark 


they glimpsed a few modern buildings where luxury 
stands side by side with squalor, a section of ancient 
wall, an odd medley of animals and people, a confu- 
sion of languages and costumes, when they find them- 
selves at the door of one of the numerous hotels or 
inns of the city. 

But what need to comp:ain? Is it not better to 
appreciate these modern means of locomotion, which 
certainly deprive the ancient City of Peace of a great 
deal of its ancient austere and religious calm, but which 
permit a greater number of pilgrims to come and pray 
in places sanctified by the teachings, sufferings and 
death of the Son of God? 

Situated about fifty-four kilometers, as the 

crow flies, from 





leaves to the 
6: winds. 
e country-side, 


which up until 
then had preserv- 
ed some vegeta- 
tion, was stripped 
bare; the sides of 
the mountains ap- 
peared to grow in 
bulk and assumed 
at times a grander 
though more bar- 
ren aspect. We 
clambered for an 
hour up these 
gloomy stretches 
to an elevated 





@ that we saw 

6: us. Having attained this point, we journeyed 
for another hour on a bare plateau strewn with boul- 
ders. Suddenly, at the end of this plateau I perceived 
a line of Gothic walls flanked by square towers, and in 
back of these arose lines of architecture.” 

“The guide exclaimed: ‘El Rondo!’ (The Holy 
Place). I fixed my gaze on Jerusalem, recalling at 
the same time all the historical memories from 
Abraham to Godfrey de Bouillon, thinking of a world 
entirely transformed by the mission of the Son of 
God, and seeking in vain for the temple of which no 
stone remained upon a stone. Were I to live a thou- 
sand years, I should never forget that desert which 
seemec to breathe still of Jehovah and of the terrors 
of death.” 

; To-day the locomotive brings travellers to a 
point within twenty minutes journey to the Jaffa Gate; 
and a motor car or a carriage at this point carries them 
quickly through the dust and clamor. Hardly have 


VIEW ON THE ESPLANADE AND MOSQUE OF ST. OMAR. 


the Mediterranean 
Sea and thirty-two 
kilometers from 
the River Jordan, 
Jerusalem of to- 
day occupies an 
undulating plateau 
furrowed by 
several ravines 
and forming a 
kind of prom- 
ontory accessible 
only from the 
north; that is, 
from the side 
where all the con- 
querors of Jeru- 
salem penetrated 
—Nabuchadonosor, Titus and Godfrey de Bouillon. 
Everywhere else this plateau is surrounded by 
deep valley; that of the Cedron or of Josapath at the 
east, that of Hinnon at the west and south. The mean 
altitude of the plateau is seven hundred and seventy 
meters above the Mediterranean and nearly twelve 





hundred meters above the Dead Sea. The present 


walls of the city, erected by the Sultan Solimon in 
1534, follow quite exactly the lines of those which 
defend the city in the time of the Crusades. The en- 


closure is four kilometers in circumference and is 


pierced by seven gates, each thirteen meters high and 
two meters wide. 


HAT part of the city lying within the walls has 
scarcely been repaired for centuries; there are 
always the same narrow, slippery streets, often 

on a steep incline or stairs: the same dark, vaulted 
shops, presenting an indescribable jumble of mer- 
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chandise of all kinds and from all countries. There 
one meets the money-lender in a dark, leprous hovel; 
a bake-shop displaying thick and greasy products on 
large iron platters under the light of a smoky oil lamp; 
the many-colored tapers and pieces of olivewood; the 
boxes of sugar, the heaps of legumes, the dressed mut- 
ton—all these thus obstruct a passage already very 
narrow where streams with difficulty a motley crowd 
among asses and camels. 

But the immediate surroundings of Jerusalem have 
lost that desolate appearance which .0 forcibly struck 
the ancient visitor. 
part behind innumerable buildings: churches, convents, 
stores. The stores are nearly all occupied by Jews and 
form the Rue de Jaffa, the principal thoroughfare 
of the new city. Among the colonies, Jewish for 


the most part, arise on all sides uneven structures 
covered with cor- 


The walls have disappeared in. 


nearly the same area as it does in our day: by 

its enclosure did not extend as far north, sing 
Golgotha and Bezetha were outside the walls which 
on the contrary, gathered in on the south Ophe! anj 
the upper city where stands the Cenacle. 

Herod the Great, who, with the help of th 
Romans, had made himself master of Jerusalem: an/ 
had received the title of its king, had sought to redeen 
in the eyes of the Jews, his usurpation and cruelties 
by rebuilding the temple and by bestowing on hi 
capital a splendor and opulence until then unknown: 
the city, strengthened by a new wall, was beaiutifie 
with all the monuments of a Roman city; the power. 
ful fortress of Antonia was built to overlook and pro. 
tect the temple; a sumptuous palace arose on the 
western hill, and the population increased to more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
With its 


GS the time of Jesus Christ, Jerusalem occ pie; 


high 





rugated iron or red 
tiles. But on the 
east side, the an- 
cient city of David, 
protected against 
the Zionist invasion 
by the steep torrent 
of the Cedron and 
the innumerable 
Jewish and Mussul- 
man tombs which 
adorn the two sides 
of the Valley of 
Josaphat, has pre- 
served its stern and 
melancholy appear- 
ance. 

From the Dom- 
inus Flevit there is 
a magnificent view: 
at your feet is the 
green luxuriance of 
Gethsemane; opposite, the side of Mt. Moriah adorned 
with Mussulman sepulchres; a long line of great, 
gloomy and crenelated walls re-enforced in the middle 
by a square tower: the “Golden Gate,” replacing ap- 
proximately the “Beautiful Gate,” through which 
Jesus made His solemn entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday. Beyond, the vast and dreary esplanade of 
the Mosque of Omar which stands with its colonnades 
and blue cupola on the ground where rose the Jewish 
temple; further still, at the right, partly hidden, the 
large black cupola of St. Sepulchre: on all sides, above 
blocks of gray stone and of confused terraces and 
towers and minarets, are vast domes and little cupolas, 


high towers and graceful spires shooting upward into 
the azure sky. 
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towers defend 
bastions, its nv. 
ous palaces, and 
above all its sacred 
enclosure, Jeruse 
lem must have of- 
fered a very im- 
posing prospect. 
Adorned with all the 
opulent splendor in- 
spired by the majesty 
of the religious idea 
which it represented, 
the temple dominat- 
ed the city. With 
its porticoes of mas- 
sive columns, _ its 
white marble facing, 
the golden s 
that crowned “the 
sanctuary, it resem- 
bled, seen from afar, 
a mountain of snow tinted with purple and gold by the 
rays of the rising sun. 

The restoration of the Holy City had as a natural 
consequence the revival of veneration manifested by 
the increasing number of pilgrims who gathered from 
all parts of the empire. On the Feast of the Passover 
these pilgrims numbered nearly two million. 

But the Israelite of Jerusalem, proud of his knowl 
edge and of his nearness to the temple, regarde: with 
contempt the clownish and countrified Galilea:, the 
schismatic Alexandrian. Proselytes seemed to him 
worthy of consideration only by reason of the <:ze of 
their offerings to the temple. Above all, national 
pride was terribly irritated by the Roman occupatiol 
of which the soldiers were encountered everywi:<re 1 
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would be revealed the Messiah, the envoy of 

God, Who would drive away these hated usurp- 
ers, would reestablish in its ancient glory the Kingdom 
of Israel and extend its dominion over the whole 
world. 

So. when Jesus revealed Himself, and claimed to 
be the Son of God; preached by word and example 
submission to established power, pardon of injuries, 
contempt of riches, love of poverty, the priests and 
doctors could not evince sufficient compassion and dis- 
dain for this poor Galilean, this laborer of Nazareth. 
On the one hand, He taught a doctrine so contrary to 
in such sharp opposition to their aspirations, 


ae RTUNATELY, the time was drawing near when 


n the other hand, wrought wonders as exasperat- 
in’ as they were inexplicable. 

“Jesus had come to Galilee, Perea, and Samaria 
to gather around him a few fickle disciples. At Jeru- 
salem He always met with defiance and hostility. 
Without doubt, He produced there as elsewhere power- 
ful emotions and aroused at times enthusiastic ap- 
plause; but that was an affair of a moment. Yet He 
had been much esteemed by people from without, pass- 
ing visitors from the temple, who scarcely stopped 
long enough to need to forget the words heard under 
the portals of Solomon or within the enclosure of the 
Treasury.” 

“The gospel shows us this with sufficient clear- 
ness, when it records the questions about the Divine 
Master asked by the crowd. ‘Who is He whom they 
all hail?’ they asked during His triumphant progress 

alm Sunday. The answer was an explanation the 
e satisfying to those who did not know Him,—‘It 
is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth in Galilee!’ Al- 
ready the memory of other feasts, when He had 
preached and wrought miracles, had been dimmed in, 
if not effaced from the minds of those who had ad- 
mired Him, or who had heard praise of His wisdom 
and His power. The Galileans, His friends, com- 
municated their enthusiasm to those whom they met; 
the crowd gathered, as happens on such an occasion, 
at the recitation of His miracles, and at the burst of 
acclaim. They echoed this acclaim with all their souls, 
joined the triumphant escort from Bethpage to the city, 
swelled their numbers with the few residents of Ophel, 
entered the temple with loud Hosannahs, then dis- 
persed at the approach of evening without a trace of 
serious impression on their souls, and fell back into 
their habitual indifference.” (Olivier: La Passion.) 

Precisely on this very day, when the cortege de- 
scendins the slope of the Mount of Olives, had 
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arrived in view of Jerusalem, Jesus had stopped 
and had wept over the ungrateful city, and had 
stopped and had wept over the ungrateful city, and had 
said: “If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes. For the days shall come upon 
thee; and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and straiten thee on every 
side; and beat thee flat to the ground, and thy chil- 
dren who art in thee; and they shall not leave a stone 
upon a stone: because thou hast not known the time 
of ‘thy visitation.” 


UT beyond the enclosure of the walls, and scarce- 
B ly higher than they, amidst gardens and vine- 
yards, arose a knoll upon which the gaze of 
Christ must needs rest with love—Calvary! Calvary, 
stained and sprinkled with the Blood of the God-Man! 
Calvary, silent but shaken with sorrow, when the cross, 
with its Sacred Burden, was planted on its summit! 
Calvary, must also disappear for a while under the 
ruins of the deicidal city; but it would not vanish for- 
ever as did the temple. Calvary was destined to rise 
again in glory. 

Jesus contemplated the barren crag; He saw in 
advance the drama that would be unfolded there: the 
insolent Jews, the ironical executioners, the cross, the 
nails, the frightful agony in company with the well- 
beloved Mother. Jesus did not dread that moment; on 
the contrary, He longed for it with all the strength of 
His love for mankind, whom He wished to save at the 
piice of every suffering and at the expense of all His 
Blood. 

Scarcely a few days after, He was going to 
traverse these streets of Jerusalem, no longer amidst 
applause, but pursued by a howling mob eager for His 
death. 

Let us follow together in the footsteps of our 
Redeemer along the sorrowful way, which, beginning 
at Gethsemane, ends at Calvary. Aided by holy tradi- 
tions and venerable memories which reach back over 
the centuries to the first ages of Christianity, let us 
follow as nearly as possible the tracks and pathways 
that were impressed with the bloodstained feet of the 
Savior and that are the witnesses of His humiliations 
and of His sorrows. 

On the Way of the Cross in intimate contact with 
Jesus suffering there cannot but be revealed in a Chris- 
tian soul more profound emotions of love, a more 
intense gratitude towards our Divine Redeemer for all 
that He has deigned to suffer during His dolorous 
Passion. 





Self-denial is as necessary a condition of human 
progress on whatever lines we regard it, as selfishness 
is of retrogression and decay.—S. Curran. 





Daffodils 


By Grace KEon 


EAN put her fingers between ‘he pages. The 
mellow light touched her gleaming hair, her 
brown eyes with their flecks of gold. Her 
father, with his usual punctilious excuses, 

had just left them—his laboratory was at the top of 
the house—and Lee, her brother, and his friend, 
Arthur Colwell, were lounging in comfortable chairs 
around the hearth. Both were smoking. 


“This book takes up our faults and virtues and - 


applies them to our success in life: making assets 
even of our failings,” she remarked. 

“Of course. But it requires that one be inter- 
ested, first of all,” said Lee MacDonald, lazily. 

“Who can succeed in anything if one 
interested ?” 

“Highly original,” jibed Lee. “There ought to be 
a law against those old bromides.” 

“Hum!” said Arthur Colwell. “I’ve been inter- 
ested in something for ten years and I don’t think I’m 
any nearer it than when I was sixteen.” 

“Impossible!” said Jean. “You must be nearer 


isn’t 


it.” 

“T’m ten years older—that’s sure,” said Arthur 
Colwell. “You know our business. Well, we’re after 
a blue dye, and the wealth we’ve spent trying to find 
it and are willing to spend... .” 

“A blue dye?” asked Lee MacDonald. 
that’s curious. Father—” 

Jean’s book went tumbling to the floor, and as 
Arthur Colwell stooped for it, her eyes flashed warn- 
ingly. She was vexed at Lee. Had not her father 
told them in strictest confidence. She smiled and 
thanked Arthur for his courtesy, while Lee, shrugging 
his shoulders, settled back in his chair. Jean did not 
open the volume again. 

“Seriously,” she said. “if you had a choice of 
gifts, just one to be yours in high degree, what would 
you ask? 

“Shrewdness,” said Lee MacDonald, emphati- 
cally. “Shrewdness, in order to make money.” 

“Oh!” said Jean, a little disappointed. ‘“You’d 
want that?” 

“More than anything else,” Lee responded. “Mind 
you, I’m not asking for the money. I want the pleas- 
ure of making it myself.” 

“And you, Mr. Colwell?” 

“Success for Colwell and Company: I want our 
firm to be the leaders of the world.” 

“And now you, my dear Jean,” teased her brother. 
“A garden plot of daffodils?” 

“Oh, no!” said Jean. “Mine isn’t in the book. It 
is too simple.” 


“What is it, then?’ asked Arthur Colwell. 


“Now, 


A gar- 


den plot of daffodils! She was like a daffodil he*sel; 
in her brown velvet gown—a golden daffodil. 

“T want to be faithful,” said Jean, “‘to all my obli- 
gations, big and little. Faithful to those who love me 
and trust in me.” 

“It’s scarce enough—that,” said Arthur Colwell, 
slowly. 

“Twaddle!” said Lee MacDonald. “Faithfulness 
is—a matter of opinion. Some might call your pet 
virtue a vice, under certain circumstances.” 

“To be faithful to myself and to those who love 
and trust me,” repeated Jean. And Lee threw back 
his. head, a laughing answer on his lips. But it was 
never given. There was a low rumbling, a sharp re- 
port, the cry of a man in dire agony. 

“Father!” said Jean. She sprang to her feet. 
before either of the men moved, was half-way up fhe 
stairs. She was first to reach the top of the house and 
threw open the laboratory door. Fumes greeted her, 
choked her, a sheet of flame was mounting to the ceil- 
ing from the long table between the windows. Grop- 
ing back from it was Paul MacDonald, his hands 
clasped over his face. 

“Father! Father!” she called, darting toward him, 
heedless of all else, while Lee and Arthur Colwell, be- 
hind her, caught up the grenades with which the 
room was provided and threw them into the flames. 

“My eyes,” moaned the man, in agony. “My 
eyes! Jean!” 


“Mr. Colwell! Lee! Call Dr. Armstrong! Hurry, 
Lee!” 


She was white, her nostrils quivering, but not a 


tremor stirred her voice. Lee MacDonald shook 2 
he had the palsy. It was Arthur Colwell who he 
Jean get the injured man to the lower floor and te his 
own room. 


URING the terrible weeks that followed, the 
young man thought often of that last hour in 
the quiet living-room. His presence on that 
occasion gave him a certain footing of intimacy which 
had not been his before. There were specialists. The 
greatest in the country came willingly, gladly, to help 
Paul MacDonald. But all gave the same opinion. Re- 
luctantly, indeed, for the master chemist was famous. 
They knew his ambitions, knew what he had already 
achieved and what he had hoped to accomplish. 

To Jean was left the task of telling him. He was 
in his forty-eighth year, at the very height o: his 
mental and physical powers. None among them had 
meant to be unkind, but none dared leave him en- 
tirely hopeless. There was always that “Pretty bad, 
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old fellow! Still, I’ve seen some tough cases in my 
Sime!’ And again, “Nature has her own way of re- 
building the tissues.” They could not bear—not even 
Dr. Armstrong, life-long friend—they were Paul and 
Walter to each other—not even he could bear to deal 
that awful blow. So on Jean, his daughter, was placed 
the burden. Arthur Colwell was present when she 
accepted it, and his whole nature seemed to bow in 
reverence before her at that moment. He had not 
been in love with Jean MacDonald—he had admired 
her sweetness, her grace, her delicacy. But now Love 
claimed him and he made a shrine in his heart forever 
for his lady of the daffodils. Without a word, with 
‘ust a clasping of her hands to her breast and a prayer 
on her lips for guidance, she went from them and into 
her father’s room and no one saw her again that day. 

The weeks passed. The months dragged. Paul 
MacDonald came down to the life of the living-room, 
a bandage about his eyes. There was music and light- 

. Gay talk. Laughter. Colwell was a steady 
6... Jean’s friends flocked to her, and Leé’s. Dr. 
Armstrong proved his loyalty. Others would have 
come, too, but the blind man shrank from them. 

Love grew stronger in Colwell’s heart as he saw 
Jean’s gentle courage, her pride. It was a plant of 
slow growth, but the roots went deep. And once, when 

| he spoke to her, he saw Paul MacDonald turn his 
head, listening. Afterward, it seemed to him, there 
was a difference in the older man’s attitude. Oh, well, 
he imagined things. 

Not many weeks later Lee told him he had a 
proposition to make that would interest Colwell and 
Company. They were discussing it together in the 
living-room, when Paul MacDonald drew aside the 
heavy velvet portieres, and stood, shaking with pas- 
sion, on the threshold. 

“My hearing has not been injured,” he said, with 

y controlled anger. “And I will be pleased to 
* you leave my house, Mr. Colwell. You, too, Lee. 
Both of you.” 

Arthur Colwell started toward him, a protest on 
his lips, but the man’s gesture stayed him. 

“You will hardly question my right in asking you 
to go?” he said. “Or shall I call some one to show 
you the way?” 

When Jean came in, her father, white and shaken, 
was seated on the couch. 

“My! I thought Lee was here,” she said, “and 
Arthur.” 

“They were,” said Paul MacDonald. “You will 
find, behind your mother’s picture, over the hearth, an 
envelope. Bring it to me.” 


ONDERING, she obeyed. Her father held it in 
ne hand, running his long, thin fingers over it 
excitedly. 

“The seal?” he asked her. 


“Your own seal, father—unbroken.” 

He gave it to her. 

“This is yours, Jean. It is our future. I have not 
saved a penny. Even our home is heavily mortgaged. 
Put I have this. It is the formula of the blue dye of 
which I told you and Lee.” 

‘“‘What shall I do with it?” she asked. 

“What you will.” He laughed, mockingly. “I 
have suspected Lee for some time—yes, Jean,” as she 
gave a little cry. “Lee has never been scrupulous. 
Today he offered to sell the formula.” 

“No, father, no!” 

“Yes,” quietly. ‘Offered it to one who would buy 
it—do you hear me, Jean?—to one who was willing 
to buy it. One as unscrupulous as himself. Jean, 
Arthur Colwell must not come here again. As for 
Lee, he is no longer my son.” 


E never vouchsafed her another word of explana- 

tion, nor did she ask for any. Of what use ex- 

planations against such facts? Arthur Colwell 
called, but she refused to see him. He came a second 
time. And wrote. But his letters were returned. Dr. 
Armstrong took charge of the formula, and sold it later 
to the Colwells themselves, making his own terms. 
Jean saw Lee once after that. He needed money, he 
said, but she was helpless. Her father would not give 
him any, and Lee went away, snarling, and cursing 
the hardness of the blind man who had mocked him. 
Something bitter stirred in Jean’s gentle heart. Until 
then she had been sorry for her brother. 

“You know the trouble, Jean?” asked Dr. Arm- 
strong. : 

“Part of it,” said Jean. 

“Colwell asked him to get that formula, with or 
without your father’s consent. Lee promised. And 
your father overheard.” 

Jean was silent. 
curiously. 

“TI did not think Colwell was that sort,” he said. 

“He has never had a chance to explain,” re- 
marked Jean, almost casually. “But what does it 
matter? It had to end. And I am my father’s.” 

“Jean—poor little Jean!” he said, vaguely uneasy. 

“T would be faithful,” she had said, “to those who 
love and those who trust me.” And now she had a 
chance to prove her fidelity. 

One incident brightened the grayness of the years. 
At Eastertime there came to her a box of daffodils— 
hundreds of them, without word or indication of the 
sender—golden daffodils, swaying on their slender 
stems. She accepted the gift as it was given, nor 
questioned where she could expect no answer. 

S time went by her own delicate, fragile beauty 
faded; the soft skin wrinkled; the golden 
gleams were quenched in the large dark eyes; 

the hair lost some of its glowing luster. The girl who 


Dr. Armstrong looked at her 
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had been like a flower at twenty-two made no effort 
to conceal the ravages of the years. She loved deeply 
and for love’s sake bore a heavy load. She was her 
father’s other self, his vision, his hands, his support. 
And the day dawned that brought her a great gift— 
the answer to her many prayers. Father Clarke was 
with him. Steadily Paul MacDonald had thrust aside 
the consolations of religion. If she found it good, all 
right. But he did not need it. Father Clarke knew 
her as a devout and devoted woman, and when she 
called him and told him that her father had expressed 
a wish to see him, he lost no time. He was very care- 
ful. The man’s mind was still as keen as the mind of 


a strong man, and he did not mean to accept the Faith © 


without a struggle. He would satisfy Jean, and if he 
could not believe with her—well, then, she would 
have to be content. 

And one by one each objection was taken apart. 
Their wills crossed, and their wits. Jean, who said 
nothing, won, of course, with her prayers, but it was 
not until Father Clarke came to administer the Sacra- 
ments that he found the root of Paul MacDonald’s 
opposition. He had given him Holy Communion that 
morning, had administered the Last Rites, and a par- 
doned soul was ready for its last great reparation. 


Father Clarke looked about the room—fitted to con-- 


tain none but happy thoughts. From the walls there 
smiled the glorious Madonna of the Chair, and St. 
Joseph, and the Crucifixion, hovered in benediction. 


E turned his gaze to the face upon the pillow. 
“Thank God that He has given you time to end 
your life in friendship with Him,” he said. 

The dying man turned his head away, his fingers 
clenched. 

“Tt is costing me something, Father Clarke.” 

“yes.” 

“And Jean! Think what it will cost Jean!” 

“Would Jean?” asked the priest, gently. 

“No, no. You are right. Jean would not. Do 
not worry about me, Father. I shall manage it— 
today.” 

“God give you strength and courage, poor soul,” 
he said, and left him. On the threshold-he met Dr. 
Armstrong, who greeted him cordially—and then took 
the seat Father Clarke had vacated. 

“Let’s have the truth this time, Walter.” 

“Well, then .... ” The physician put aside his 
stethoscope. 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Yes, Paul. Your heart... .” 

A smile touched the corners of his mouth. 

“Tell Jean.” 

“T’'ll tell her.” 

“And Lee. I want Lee.” 

“You want. ... Lee? Your son, Lee?” 


“Lee. Yes. As soon as he can come. Of cour 
you can get him?” 

“Of course. But Paul, there is Jean. Have you—" 

“Jean will understand.” 

Jean understand? Dr. Armstrong straightened jy 
the chair, plainly puzzled. How could Jean under. 
stand when even he, this man’s dearest and nearest 
friend, was astounded? Lee?—the son who hac lett 
him cursing him, seventeen years before. 

“You won’t fail me, Walter?” The old voice 
quavered. “This isn’t a whimsy. It goes deeper than 
that—deeper. I’d have done as Jean wanted me to— 
about the religion I mean—years ago, if I had dared, 
But I couldn’t look at her afterward. I couldn’t live 
and know that she knew. But she—surely she will 
hold no ill-will against the dead? For I have to face 
it here, or how shall I stand before my Judge?” 

His voice quivered into silence. Amazed, Dr. 
Armstrong looked at him. A whimzy, this? Why 
not? An old man’s notion? Why not? On the 
verge of eternity ....was it not a wandering » 
that meant . . . nothing? And how it would hurt Je#f! 

“Promise me, Walter?” There was an anxious 
note in the weak voice. “Promise me? It is something 
that must be set right. Jean must hear it. But Lee, 
too, for Lee would not believe. Promise?” 

“T do,” said Dr. Armstrong. 

“Thank you. I'll live long enough for that.” His 
hand went out, wavering. “Walter .. . afterward, 
when you know—don’t let it make too much difference 
in your memory of me? You will just remember that 
I could not resist temptation?” 

“Paul,” he said solemnly, “I shall ever remember 
you as a man who bore life’s saddest affliction with a 
man’s true courage. What else may come or go, that 
only will matter.” 

He found Jean in the living-room. She, at the 
table, had lifted the cover of the great white | 
filled with spring’s yearly tribute. 

“They have just come,” she said, holding them 
out toward him. “Are they not beautiful ?” 

“Yes,” he nodded. He knew about the daffodils, 
but he was a practical man, and seldom bothered with 
such things. One of Jean’s old friends, or admicers, 
perhaps Lee? Who knew? He dismissed them from 
consideration—and then the gravity of his face sent 
a chill through her. She dropped the flowers and ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“When?” she asked quietly. 

“You know, Jean?” 

“T seem to have known—now, when I look at you, 
Dr. Armstrong. But is it .. . very near?” 

“To-night. Tomorrow morning.” 

She bent her head, then went back to the table, 
straightening the blossoms, automatically. But her lips 
were white and the glow had left her eyes. She iook 
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the tragedy of life standing. with hands that did not 
Iter. 
. “You'll . miss him,” he said, almost reluctant- 
ly, ard then was vexed with himself at the banality 
of that remark. Miss him! She who had given her 
youth, her life, would miss him! Jean was thirty-nine 
and looked her age. She had not merely tolerated her 
duty--she had lived it. She had not begrudged one 
moment of her care, or glanced beyond the present 
day to the hour of her relief. In his friendship for 


§ soth, Dr. Armstrong had overlooked Jean’s sublime 


self-sacrifice. He knew the world. He knew its people. 
Where, out of books, could this devotion be duplicated? 
Love, the purest and the best—and in pouring it out 
what a fine sweet life had been wasted. 

“Nothing I can do, Jean,” he said almost tenderly. 

“T’'ll watch,” said Jean. “But oh, Dr. Armstrong, 
how can I ever thank you for what you have bee: to 
him—to both of us?” 


HE physician hesitated. 

“Jean, don’t you think Lee ought to be here?” 

“Lee!” She was astonished. “Oh, no, Dr. Arm- 
strong. Lee doesn’t care, and it would upset father so. 
I don’t want anything to disturb him now.” Her face 


glowed again. “He is going to meet my mother... a 
. oh, do not let us put 


Christian... a Catholic .. 
him to any such test as that.” 
“But he is his own son.” 

“T know. I’m afraid. I am really afraid. If Lee 
cared, perhaps? But Lee doesn’t care. I don’t want 
him.” 

Dr. Armstrong went to her at the table, and put 
his hand on her slender shoulder. 

“Would it hurt you very much, Jean, if I tell you 
that your father does? He has asked me to bring Lee.” 

A gray shadow succeeded the white pallor of Jean 
Qonac’s face. Her eyes dilated. 

“My father... asked that? My father asked 
that? But surely he gave a reason... ” 

“I’ve promised,” was the answer. “And he spoke 
as if it were urgent. You'll let him have his own way 
now as you’ve let him have it all these years?” 

“Why, of course.” She nodded. “But Lee! He 
will not be grateful to you, Dr. Armstrong. Why!” 
Her hands clasped together. “He might even refuse 
tocome. Think of that. He might refuse! Lee would!” 

“He'll come,” said Dr. Armstrong, a little grimly. 
Then his face softened, “Jean, little Jean,” he said. 
“Keep up your work to the end. Your reward is in the 
hands of God.” 

“T've had my reward,” she said. “He has never 
known a need that I have not been able to supply.” 

She stood at the table after Dr. Armstrong left. 
The delicate, fresh perfume of the flowers reached her 
nostrils, their golden chalices were lifted toward her. 
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She buried her face in their cool depths and the touch 
soothed. Somewhere in the world was one who still 
thought of Jean MacDonald! And then she went into 
her father’s room, quietly, and took her place at the 
bedside. Her heart was heavy, heavy with a strange 
emotion, heavy with what seemed almost rebellion. 
Lee’s name had roused it. 

She went back, year after year, to that early spring 
—to that eventful day—to the gay girl clad in her 
velvet robe, untouched, unharmed by life. To Lee, 
always careless, hard, unscrupulous, merry . . . yet 
had she ever known her brother Lee? Everr And to 
that other whom she would not name now even in her 
mind, though her fingers tightened. 

Slowly, slowly the pages were turned. The weeks 
after the accident; her father’s growing moroseness; 
Lee’s—and that other’s banishment. Because, because, 
yes, let her name him, why should she not? Because 
Arthur Colwei: would have been a partner in Lee’s 
evil scheming. That hour she cast her lot with her 
father forever and closed the door on Love that had 
been knocking for entrance into her heart. 


ONGER and longer the months that followed. 

What had she in common now with the one who 

would buy? She turned from him, and after 
those two visits, those unanswered letters, he did not 
try to communicate with her. And yet, with a woman’s 
intuition, she divined that the daffodils were his gift. 
And with a woman’s tenderness she hoped that he had 
been sorry for what he had tried to do and took this 
way of expressing his repentance. 

There her intuition and her tenderness ceased, 
for the greater guilt was Lee’s. Her eyes rested on 
the snow-white head. She loved its every gleaming 
hair. Seventeen years! She had _not lived her life, 
but his! And, now .... He had sent for Lee, her 
brother, his son. He could not die until he had seen— 
his son! 

Something rose in her throat, choking her. The 
days and the nights of care, given so freely, pressed 
upon her like mountains, crushing her. He wanted... 
Lee. She could not see beyond that one fact. She 
could not look for motive, supply excuse. Spring and 
summer, autumn and winter had been alike to her. She 
had thought of the seasons only as they affected him, 
made him happy or miserable, describing to him the 
beauty of the sky he could not see, the flowers he could 
but feel, shielding him from the summer’s heat, the 
winter’s cold, enveloping him in her care as in a 
mantle. She had kept the active brain burnished by 
her long hours of reading, by assiduous study of de- 
velopment and discovery along the lines he loved. The 
bitterness of it became so great that she could stay 
there no longer. She rose. The bluish lids fluttered, 
the eyes opened. 





“Jean! Is it Jean?” 

“Ves, father.” 

“Has Lee come?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Not yet!” petulantly. “What is keeping him?” 

No question, no explanation—just demand! Op- 
pressed with this new sense of injury, dissatisfaction 
for her wasted years sprang up in her breast. Dormant 
instincts quivered into life . . . anger at the foolish 
woman who had given ceaseless toil, ceaseless anxiety 
to one who. now looked to the coming of another, who 
was taking from her all that was left, his passing, to 
share it unworthily. She was like a mother who sees 
the life of her son complete, and herself excluded. 
Necessary as the air he breathed . . . Ah, hers was in- 


deed a human sorrow, human desolation, and its waters 
flooded her. 


HE stood again at the flower-laden table and 
gathered to her the trembling daffodils. They 
were alive with the quivering motion of her 
arms. She held them close; from her eyes dripped 
the human dew of pain, and valiantly a golden cup 
reached upward to receive it. Silently she fought her 
battle, with the flowers at her breast. Silently they 
comforted her. What matter how they had come! Or 
from whom! Somewhere there was another faithful 
soul! Somewhere was loyalty—if only to a meiaory, 
if only in atonement. Atonement! Oh, no! Why had 
her eyes been held? Why had she never questioned 
like this before? They were not an offering, but a 
prayer... that would never be answered, never. 
She sat down with her arms about them, her head bent. 
Dr. Armstrong came in. Lee was with him. And 
behind them another man whose gaze sought her face 
and remained upon it. Jean looked at them in silence. 
Her brother. Gay, handsome, careless Lee, frowning a 
little, as if bent on a task he did not fancy. Prosperous 
Lee, she knew. Lee had achieved his end and showed 
it. And the other? She was not astonished. The years 
had gone lightly over Arthur Colwell’s head. They 
were full years, busy ones, years of good to many. 
Tall and slender as when she had known him, his 
dark hair barely touched with gray, the same kind, 
clear eyes. And, yet, of them all he alone was agitated, 
upset, shaken. 
“We are going to your father, Jean,” said Dr. 
Armstrong gently, and Arthur Colwell started forward. 
“May I not see him? Just one moment—alone? I 
beg this favor from you, Dr. Armstrong—just one 
instant! You will never regret it.” 
That is—for Jean to say.” 
“Yes? Jean?” He flung out his hands appealingly. 
“Will you grant it to me?” 
She rose, bewildered. 
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- gay, happy little Jean, the daffodil lady! ... 











“T—I don’t know. Shall I, Dr. Armstrong?” She 
turned to the physician, who nodded. 

“T would, Jean—I have no idea—but I would—’ 

“Go with him, then... and tell him... Le 
is here.” 

Dr. Armstrong turned toward the decor. Lee re. 
mained, but Jean did not speak to him. She was, she 
krew, frightfully tired, and there was something in 
her attitude, something in the spiritual outlines of her 
pale countenance that struck beneath the worldly crust 
that had grown over her brother’s heart. His ex. 
pression changed, softened. This was little Jean . . 
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turned. Dr. Armstrong came out alone. 

“You are both wanted,” he said, briefly. “Both.” 
He put his arm about Jean, then—he, too, saw that old 
look, as if she were dazed, wandering in a strange 
place. Arthur Colwell stood at the head of the bed, 
his face half-hidden, and the dying man waited until 
they neared him. 

“Jean!” he said, and his voice vibrated in 
silent room. “I tried to assure myself, dear child, that 
I loved you... better than God. And to love you 
... you... better than God... must mean that 
I should die... without telling you what I must. 
Jean, you have given me to God . . . you have bought 
my soul for Him by your prayers. To these, my child, 
I ask now—that you add forgiveness.” 

“Father, dearest!” She was on her knees beside 
him, and lo; the great weight was lifted from her heart, 
and all was right between them. 




























E smiled—he was so sure of her, his Jean! 
“T must confess—a crime,” he said, and the 
strange words quickened their attention. ‘I 
must right a wrong. I knew that Arthur Colwell loved 
my girl! But she was mine, and I—a helpless clod 
without her! I would not give her to any man. So 
night I told her that he had tried, with Lee, to ¢4 
by trickery the secret of that dye which has since mace 
the Colwells famous.” 

He breathed quickly, for his time was growing 
short. 

“I said that Lee had tried to sell—and so he had. 
Therein I told no lie, for he did offer to secure that 
formula—” 

“Mr. MacDonald! Please!” said Arthur Colwe'l, 
hoarsely. “For the last time—” 

“My boy, this is not in my hands nor in yours,” 
said the dying man, gently. “Walter, my good friend, 
that formula was not mine, but Arthur’s own, brought 
to the master chemist to be tested—the result of Ar- 
thur’s own labors and study . . . I betrayed his trust. 
He knows it. He has always known it. I was a poor 
man—I had never learned to save. The roof above 
my head did not belong to me. And I was helpless. 























































































?” ShellliSo now... my Jean, my dearest daughter .. . now 


you see what a price you must pay for giving back 
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want to be—to my high ideals, to those who trust me, 
and to the woman I love,” said Arthur Colwell, when 
Jean MacDonald could listen. “And now—” 

Her frail fingers caressed the blossoms he had 
brought her. 

“The spring is late in coming,” she said wist- 
fully. 

“But autumn has a rarer sweetness, Jean,” he 
answered. “Jean, my lady of the daffodils!” 
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at old 4AST Sunday at Mass did you notice that the 
trange color of the priest’s vestments was purple? 
s bed, ‘A In a few Sundays from now all the familiar 
1 until statues and pictures about the church will 
covered with purple. Purple, as you know, is sym- 
n » é of penance and sorrow for sin. That is why it 
1, that is seen so frequently during Lent in the Church’s Lit- 
e you urgy. The explanation of this Lenten color is es- 
. that [EP pecially beautiful and interesting. Have you never 
must, Je come across it in your reading? The book containing 
ought fe the explanation is accessible to all. You have often 
child fp seen it, but, perhaps, have never read it. It is a book 
’ B of many leaves and bound in bark. Nature is the book 
eside I mean. It gives a delightful interpretation of purple, 
reart fe the liturgical color of Lent. 
' Some fair and sunny afternoon, let us take a walk 
into the country. We will follow the path that leads 
| » into the shaded woods.and up the mountain side. The 
ithe [— warmth of the sun and the gentleness of the breeze 
“7 tell of the return of Spring. In fact, here and there, its 
oved [— awakening is apparent. See, there is a purple violet 
clod J just peeping from behind a rocky ledge. There is 
) ther, just barely opening its petals to the warm sun- 
YD e: How these little violets do like to hide from 
nade |e the gaze of men! In shady nooks, and rocky crevices, 
and close to the knotty roots of trees, they grow and 
wing flower. They seem contented to give forth their beauty 
and fragrance to their Creator alone. During this holy 
had. season of Lent, like the little purple violets, we too 
that should seek retirement away from the world of sin and 
pleasure, and give our thoughts to our Creator. Let 
nell us dwell again close to the Tree of the Cross and open 
our hearts to the dew of Christ’s saving grace. While 
2s, His warm blood flows over our sin-chilled souls, a new 
“se life shall enter within. Then will the humility and 
ight modesty of the violet adorn our lives once more, and 
An. we shall spread about us the good odor of Jesus Christ. 
sea Linger no longer, seeking the hidden violets, for 
nial the evening hour will soon be upon us and we have 
na stil’ more to read and learn. 





We are nearing the summit. Glance back for a 
moment, and behold the valley lying below us! A 


ess. 
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Purple: The Season’s Color 


By Joun V. Lewis 


purple mist is gathering and spreading itself over farm 
and village. Is not this earth, after all, a “valley of 
tears”? There are tears for departed dear ones, tears 
that accompany the crosses and trials of life. But the 
tears welling from an humble and contrite heart—ah! 
these are the tears that reflect best the light of hope 
and of heaven. 

Look up! The sun is setting! All is red and gold. 
Gradually the glowing colors blend and blush into the 
quiet shades of purple. As you gaze upon that purple 
West, does not a feeling akin to home-sickness steal 
over you? Is not your heart throbbing with a longing 
for the “Great Beyond?” If only we could have fol- 
lowed that Star of Gold, luring us on to a brighter 
world, to our “Home beyond the clouds!” But, no, 
we must needs hasten and draw nigh to our home in 
the valley, for “it is towards evening and the dav is 
far spent.” 


T is now dark and the fire smoulders on th< 
hearth. A few sparks flitter and brighten here and 
there, casting a faint light-over the sober gray, 

gray, almost purple, ashes. There was a time when out 
hearts, too, once burned within us, burned with an 
ardent love of our Crucified Savior. That was when we 
walked in the ways of righteousness and up the hill of 
virtue. Till at length, sin came and cast its shadows 
across the soul, and then the chill of night settled upon it. 

Place the candle you have lighted upon the mantel 

that we may see. Ah! behold the Crucifix in the glov 
of that candle. See His Hands and Feet. The purple 
of the violet is hiding in the shadow of the piercing 
nails. See His Thorn-crowned Head and His pale and 
livid Countenance. The purple of the valley rests in 
the hollows beneath those drooping eyes. Valleys of 
tears, indeed, lie here,—tears for His sinful and un- 
grateful children. See His parched and parted lips! 
The purple of the sunset is upon them; upon those 
lips that spoke so fondly of our Heavenly Home, and 
that once proclaimed, “I am the Light of the World.” 
See His riven Heart! The purple of a fire that has 
spent itself lingers about the open wound. 


St. Vincent de Paul and the Irish 


By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL. D. 


OYAL Frenchman though Vincent de Paul 
was. his charity knew no nationality. The 
whole world was his parish. The relation 
of what he accomplished for the solace of 
the unfortunate, of his success in combating every kind 
of physical and spiritual affliction, is one of the most 
amazing things in the history of a Church where hero- 
ism is so common as to be scarcely chronicled. In a 
life so filled with good deeds even the longest biogra- 
phies have not been able to do justice to incidents, 
which in lives less full, would have been set up as 
land-marks in the history of the world. There is one 
such incident in the life of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
has not received the attention it deserves; an incident, 
which men of Irish blood at least, should celight in 
recalling. It was so characteristic of him, it meant so 
much to those who were the recipients of his bounty, 
that. it deserves to be chronicled in letters ot gold. 
The incident referred to concerns the special associa- 
tion which Vincent had with the Irish Catholics for a 
period of several years, and the invaluable aid which 
he and the Priests of the Mission rendered to that af- 
flicted people during that time. 

Ireland during the lifetime of Vincent was a sorely 
afflicted country. For gene1ations things had been go- 
ing from bad to worse. The confiscations under Henry 
VIII, the persecutions under the protectorate of Somer- 
set, the greater and more inhuman persecutions under 
Elizabeth and James had broken the hearts of the 
Irish people. Confiscations, dispossession had made 
outlaws of many of the natives. Driven into a state of 
semi-savagery they were exterminated by their Eng- 
lish persecutors as so much vermin. 

When Charles I came to the throne, there was a 
short breathing-spell of hope. He had married Hen- 
riette of France, sister of Louis XIII. The Catholics 
of England and Ireland felt that there was to be an 
end of their troubles. There was a revival of Catholic 
faith about the court; many converts were made. Hen- 
rietta was delighted; she felt it was the opportune 
time for great missionary endeavor. Consequently 
she appealed to the Holy Father, Innocent X, to take 
advantage of what really seemed to promise to be, 
a second spring. As events proved, the hopes had very 
little foundation, especially in Ireland. Charles was a 
weakling. The real ruler of Ireland, Wentworth, who 
was later made Earl of Strafford by Charles, was of 
the breed of persecutors. His policy was one of op- 
pression. No wonder that his memory is still a hated 
thing in Ireland. When the truce during the Ten Years’ 
Rebellion came to an end in 1646, Ireland was in a 
horrible condition. Lands had been seized, bishops 
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and priests had been, put to death, young girls had bee 
torn from their homes and soid into slavery, anc 
deported to the wilds of America. No wonder that 
the heart of the Holy Father was deeply wounded when 
he thought of what his Irish children were enduring 
for their Faith. He saw, too, the dangers to that Faith 
to which they had been so loyal. Many of the Catholics 
were ignorant of their Faith; how could anything else 
be expected when they had been persecuted, denied 
instruction, while their shepherds had been driven 
from them and oftentimes put to death? Moreover, the 
teachers of heresy were busy trying to impose the new 
doctrines upon the oppressed people. 


and of Propaganda had written to Vincent, Fe 

ruary 25, 1646, asking him to send some of & 
priests of the mission to Ireland as soon as possible, 
in order to remedy matters as best they could. England 
had been included in the invitation, but as Vincent 
saw that the Oratorians, the Capuchins and the Jesuits 
were worxing in that country, he decided to concen- 
trate the efforts of his priests upon Ireland and Scot- 
land. At once he set about obeying the wishes of the 
Holy Father. From the number of his missionary 
priests he chose eight to go on the Irish mission, five 
of them natives of Ireland. To him the work, which 
these priests were undertaking, was of the utmost im- 
portance and before their departure he gave them this 
salutary advice: “Be united, and God will bless you; 
but let it be by the charity of Jesus Christ, for every 
other union, which is not cemented by the blood of the 
Divine Savior, cannot last. It is, then, in Jesus Christ, 
by Jesus Christ and for Jesus Christ that you ou 
to be united one with another. The spirit of Je 
Christ is a spirit of union and of peace; how would you 
draw souls to Jesus Christ if you are not united among 
yourselves and with Him? 

He exhorted them to consider themselves as true 
children of obedience to the Pope, Vicar of Jesus 
Christ is a spirit of union and peace; how would you 
they would find some of the clergy who were wanting 
in this respect and who did not give good example to 
otber Catholics: He told them how to act and gave 
them advice as to how to succeed on this impoctant 
mission. Vincent knew how to advise. Indeed, those 
who went on the Irish Mission declared afterwards 
that all the good they did in-Ireland should be attr:but- 
ed, after God, to the wise counsels of Vincent de Paul. 

The eight missionaries left Paris (1646), goin: di- 
rect to Nantes, where, being delayed for a time, they 
spent the days in visiting the hospitals, in instructing 
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or and in similar offices of charity, besides giving 
ences to the Sisters of Charity, who were en- 
in the various works of mercy in that city. From 
; they went to Saint Nazaire, near the mouth of 
sire, from which they were to sail for Ireland. 
were many others there at the time waiting pas- 
.nd the missionaries took advantage of the delay 
ng a kind of mission. The impromptu service 
great deal of fruit. One very gratifying feature 
vas the conversion to the Faith of an English 
man who had been a Protestant. Three days 
‘he same man was mortally injured. He thanked 
/ho but a short time before had put him in the 
‘ salvation, and his gratitude and sentiments of 
e were so sincere as to draw tears to the eyes 
who heard him. 


the ; 
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S soon as they arrived in Ireland, the little 
band separated. Some repaired to the diocese 
of Limerick and others to that of Cashel. With 

pproval of the bishops they began at once the work 
for which they had come. It was in the nature of cate- 


) chetical instructions followed by simple exhortations, 
») “simple, clear and pathetic.” Vincent had told them to 
PF} use chiefly these familiar instructions, teaching the 
| people the truths of Faith, their Christian obligations, 
) and urging them to live accordingly, and to renounce 
= their sins by penance and by practising the virtues of 


their state in life. 
This simple Vincentian manner caught the people 


Sof France. The Papal Nuncio, Rinuccini, learning of 


the good work that was being done, congratulated the 


) priests and urged them to continue the good work. He 
even exhorted the clergy of Ireland to labor in the 


@same way and to adjust themselves to this style of 
|B instructing and preaching. 


Bi es ON esi Re ge 


The fruits of this new style of preaching, of these 
» exercises, were remarkable. The devotion of 
ish people was wonderful. They came for miles 

isten to the instructions and to make a general 
ssion, so great were the crowds that surrounded 

visiting missionaries. The parish priests and their 

istants were the very first to set the example of 

» confession, and they also devoted themselves 

ork of learning the method of Vincent's preach- 

in order to be able to preserve the good that had 
eccomplished in their parishes. 

» effects of these missionary exercises were 

seen during the Cromwellian persecution. The 

»f murder and spoliation that was introduced 

awell and continued by Ireton is the most hor- 

pression that any people have had to endure. 

s ntended to crush forever the Faith of the Irish 

but not even Cromwell could do that. And 

‘ttle of the immortal courage of the people was 

the teaching they had recently received from 

se ‘nissionary priests. It was said that not one 
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priest in those places where the mission had been 
made abandoned his people, but that all remained 
to help and defend their flock until they were either 
banished or put to death. And all suffered one fate 
or the other. The missionary priests used to tell the 
story of one brave Irish priest. One day he came 
to one of the Priests of the Mission in order to make 
his annual confession. The following night while he 
was administering the last sacraments to a dying 
woman he was arrested by the soldiers of Cromwell 
and put to death. Some days before that when he had 
been making his retreat with the mission Fathers at 
Limerick he had expressed his wish that he might be 
permitted to suffer for the sake of Christ. God had 
heard his prayer. That was ever the character of the 
priests of Ireland. 


HE persecutions of the Irish Catholics increased. 

It was deemed advisable to stop, for a while at 

least, the missions in the country districts, and 

so with the advice and by the orders of Vincent, some 

of the missionaries returned to France. These, how- 

ever, before leaving Ireland, went to say adieu to the 

Archbishop of Cashel. That was on August 16, 1648. 

The Archbishop gave them this letter to be delivered 
to Vincent de Paul: 

“The departure of your Missionaries gives me 
occasion to testify to you my thanks for this, that by 
your great charity you have deigned to succor by your 
missionary priests the little flock which God has com- 
mitted to me; and this has been done not only at a 
time suitable for our needs but at a time when it was 
very necessary. It is also true that by their work and 
undertakings the people have been aroused to a de- 
votion which daily increases. And though these good 
priests have suffered many inconveniences since their 
arrival in this country, they have not for that reason 
ceased to apply themselves continually to the work 
of their mission, as indefatigable laborers who, aided 
by the grace, have gloriously increased and extended 
the worship and glory of God. I hope that this same 
God, Who is good and all-powerful, will be Him- 
self your ample reward and theirs; and for my part 
I will pray Him to spare you a long time, having 
chosen you for the good and usefulness of His 
Church.” 

The Bishop of Limerick also wrote to Vincent on 
that occasion. "It is just, Monsieur,” said he, “that I 
should give you thanks from the bottom of my heart 
for the favor I have received from you through your 
priests, and that I should tell you of the very great 
need there is of having them in this country. I can 
assure you confidentially that their work here has pro- 
duced more fruit, and that they have converted more 
souls than all the other ecclesiastics. More, by their 
example and good conduct the greater part of the 
upper classes of both sexes have become models of 
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virtue and devotion, a thing that never was seen among 
us before the arrival of your Missionaries in these 
quarters. It is true that the troubles and the armies 
of this kingdom have been a great obstacle to their 
work, but, nevertheless, the memory of the things that 
concern God and salvation is by means of them so 
engraved in the souls of the inhabitants of the cities 
and of the people living in the country that they 
bless God in their adversities as in their prosperity. I 
hope by their help to save my own soul.” 

As the persecutions increased more and more, 
Vincent decided that he could leave no more than 
three of the missionaries in Ireland. These three who 
remained to continue the work met with astounding 
success. It was decided to give a mission in the city 
of Limerick. The Bishop wished it, both because the 
heietics were practically masters of the country dis- 
tricts and also because most of the people had left 
the villages and had sought refuge in Limerick. So 
enthusiastic was the Bishop over the work that he 
wanted to help in it himself. During that mission 
nearly twenty thousand made a general confession. 
Some of the notorious sinners of the city gave sign 
of true conversion and edified all by their humble 


penance. In fact the entire city took on the signs of 
penance. 


HE missionaries had many striking things to 
narrate. At Thurles, for instance, a butcher 

had blasphemed publicly and was reprimanded 

for his sin by one of the missionaries. The man was 
so mortified, so repentant, that he said to the priest: 
“I am willing to be put in chains for my crime, but I 
beg you to accompany me there.” At that, one of the 
man’s relatives tried to dissuade him from a course 
that would, he said, bring shame on his family. The 
priest bade him let the sinner satisfy God’s justice 
and repair the scandal he had given. So angry did 
the other become at that, that he took up stones and 
threatened to knock the missionary down if he did 
not prevent his relative from making the intended 
public satisfaction. God then took a hand in the 
matter. The tongue of the man who had threatened 
the priest protruded, black, from his mouth and he 
was unable to draw it in until the priest had blessed it 
with holy water and had begged God to forgive. the 
man. Needless to say that man was converted im- 
mediately and begged the pardon of the priest. He 
did penance for his sin, as also did the butcher who per- 
sisted in going to prison in atonement for his crime. 
There was another striking incident in another 
place. A gentleman had blasphemed in the public 
street. Another gentleman, a friend of his, had re- 
monstrated with him and told him that it was the rule 
that whoever had blasphemed must without delay kiss 
the ground in the place where the sin had been com- 
mitted. The blasphemer continued to mock at his cor- 
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rector, and the latter got down on his knees in the 
middle of the street and kissed the ground although 
it was covered with mud, in atonement for the sin 
which his friend had committed. Even then the bias. 
phemer continued to make fun of the affair. Going 
home, however, he fell from his horse and was 
severely wounded. His eyes were opened; he saw 
his sin and, filled with remorse, made his general con- 
fession. 


HE Bishop of Limerick again wrote to Vincent: 

“T have often written to your Reverence the 

state of your Missionaries in this kingdom. It 
is such—to tell you the truth as it is before God—that 
never in the memory of man have we heard of such 
great progress and advancement in the Catholic Faith 
as we notice has been done in these recent years by 
their industry, their piety and their assiduity, and 
especially at the beginning of the present year when 
we opened the mission in this city, where there are & 
least twenty thousand communicants. And all th 
with so much fruit and applause from all the inhabi- 
tants that I do not doubt that, thanks to God, the 
greater part have been delivered from the claws of 
Satan by the remedy that has been brought to so 
many bad confessions, drunkenness, blasphemy, adul- 
tery and other disorders which have been entirely 
abolished; in such a manner that all the city has 
changed its orm, being obliged to have recourse to 
penance by pestilence, hunger, war and dangers which 
surround us on all sides, and which we receive as 
manifest signs of the anger of God. His goodness, 
nevertheless, has wished to do us this favor, unprofit- 
able servants though we are, to employ us in this work 
which, in truth, was hard at the beginning; some even 
believed we would never finish it; but God has used 
the weak things of the world to confound the strong 
The leading citizens of the city are so assiduous YD 
the sermons, at the instructions and all the other exer- 
cises of the mission that the cathedral is hardly big 
enough. We know no better means of appeasing the 
anger of God than in extirpating the sins which are 
the foundation and cause of all evils. And certainly 
this evil shall come to us if God does not extend [is 
hand. To Him it belongs to do mercy and to spare. 
Father, I avow openly that I am indebted to your 
children for the salvation of my soul. Write to them 
some words of consolation. I do not know under 
Heaven a mission more useful than that of Irela:d; 
for if there were a hundred missionariés the w rk 
would be too great for so few. Our sims are vcry 
grievous; who knows if God does not wish us to tke 
from the children of the kingdom and give to he 
dogs the bread of angels, to our shame 2nd 
confusion ?” 


(To be continued) 
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The Pauline Privilege 


So many questions have come to us concerning 
the Pauline Privilege that we have thought it well to 
treat ii at some length. If any reader is personally 

‘ed in this matter, the pastor or confessor should 
.sulted.—EbiTors. 

Its Nature. The Pauline privilege is the right 
granted to a married person converted from infidelity, 
and after having been baptized, to enter under certain 

itions, into a new marriage, by which new marriage 

);mer marriage contracted in infidelity is dissolved. 

Its Origin. This privilege was granted by Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, in favor of the faith and was promul- 
gated by the Apostle St. Paul. (Holy Office, July 11, 
1886.) 

Its promulgation. The promulgation of this priv- 
ilege is contained in these words: “But to them that 


are married, not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the 
wife depart not from her husband. And if she depart, 


that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband. And let not the husband put away his wife. 
For the rest I speak, not the Lord. If any brother hath 
a wife that believeth not, and she consent to dwell 
with him, let him not put her away. And if any woman 
hath a husband that believeth not, and he consent to 
dwell with her, let her not put away her husband. For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife; and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the be- 
liging husband: otherwise your children should be 
an; but now they are holy. But if the unbeliever 
depart, let him depart. For a brother or sister is not 
under servitude in such cases. But God hath called us 
in peace. how knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? Or how knowest-thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as the Lord 
hath distributed to every one, so let him walk; and so 
in all churches I teach.” (I. Cor. 7:10-17.) ° 
As St. Paul taught, the Catholic Church has ever 
taught. The reasonableness of this privilege is thus 
stated by St. Thomas: “A man must not cohabit with 
an unbaptized wife who is unwilling to dwell with him 
without contumely to the Creator (this follows from 
the words of St. Paul noted above); if, therefore, it 
were rot lawful for him to marry again, he would be 
forced to preserve continence, which would deter in- 
fidels rom conversion, because by their conversion 
their lives would become burdensome. Therefore Our 
Divine Lotd, through the instrumentality of St. Paul, 


- such converts to remarry.” (Supp. Q. LIX., 
rt. V.) 


“Contimely to the Creator.” This phrase, which 
occurs frequently in connection with the Pauline priv- 
ilege, means that the married partner who persists in 
infidelity would blaspheme God or Jesus Christ, or 
would be unwilling to hear the Divine Name, or would 
tempt the convert to mortal sin, or would try to make 
the convert apostatize or would prevent the children 
from being brought up as Catholics, etc. 

The Theology of the Pauline Privilege. The 
Church’s interpretation of the words of St. Paul re- 
quires four conditions to be fulfilled before this priv- 
ilege can be used. 

First, that the former marriage shall have been 
contracted before either party shall have been bap- 
tized. 

Secondly, that one party be converted to the faith 
by the reception of the sacrament of Baptism. 

Thirdly, that the unbaptized party, that is, that he 
or she is unwilling to be converted or even to cohabit 
peacefully without contumely to the Creator. 

Fourthly, that the unbaptized be questioned as to 
whether he or she is willing to be baptized or at least 
to live peacefully with the convert without contumely 
to the Creator. 

The Legislation of the- Pauline Privilege. This in- 
terpretation is embodied in the New Code of Canon 
Law. 

Canon 1120 (Part first) contains the general prin- 
ciple: A legitimate marriage between non-baptized 
persons, even after having been consummated (by 
conjugal acts), is dissolved in favor of the faith in 
virtue of the Pauline privilege. Part second of this 
canon asserts that a marriage between a baptized and 
a non-baptized person entered into with a dispensation 
cannot be dissolved by the privilege. 

Cannon 1121 (Part first) establishes the conditions 
to be complied with: Before the spouse who has been 
converted and baptized can validly contract a new 
marriage, he or she must ask his or her consort (1) 
whether he, or she, also wishes to be converted and 
baptized; (2) whether he, or she, at least is willing 
to live peacefully with the baptized party without 
contumely to the Creator. Part second of this canon 
reads: “These interrogations must always be made, un- 
less the Holy See has declared otherwise.” 

Canon 1122 (Part first) : The interrogations are or- 
dinarily to be made at least in a summary and extra- 
judicial form by the authority of the Bishop of the 
converted spouse, and this same Bishop is to grant to 
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the non-converted party—if he or she wishes it—a cer- 
tain amount of time for deliberation, with the warning 
that if the time elapses without word from the non-bap- 
tized the reply is presumed to be negative. Part 
second of this canon makes provisions for cases where 
the episcopal examination cannot be held; in such 
cases the convert can question the non-converted party 
privately in the presence of at least two witnesses or in 
any other legitimate manner which would be accepted 
as proof in a court. 

Cannon 1123 treats of the manner of acting after 
the non-baptized refuses either to be converted or to 
cohabit peacefully with the convert. After such refusal 
has been ascertained, then, unless the convert has given 
the non-converted party a just cause for separation, 
the convert is free to re-marry a Catholic. 

Canon 1124 covers the case in which the non- 
baptized party expresses a willingness to live peace- 
fully and then after a period of married life changes 
his or her mind, becomes abusive to God, or without 
a just cause for a separation deserts his, or her, con- 
sort. In such cases the convert can still use the Pauline 
privilege. 

Canon 1125 legislates for countries (such as Africa 
or China) where the converted party may have many 
living non-baptized consorts. 

Canon 1126 states the time when the marriage con- 
tracted in infidelity is dissolved; it is dissolved only 
when the convert shall have in reality contracted a 
new marriage validly. 


Examples. In order to make this matter clearer, 
we here give fictitious cases in which the Pauline priv- 
ilege can or cannot be used. 


Case I. James and Agnes, both unbaptized, are 
married. Later Agnes is converted to the Church and 
baptized. She asks James if he is willing to become 
a Catholic; he answers, “Yes.” Can Agnes use the 
Pauline privilege? Answer: NO. 


Case II. John and Sarah, both unbaptized, are 
married. Shortly afterwards John is received into the 
Church. He asks Sarah if she is willing to becomie a 
Catholic. She answers, “No.” He then asks he: if 
she is willing to live peacefully with him; she answers, 
“Yes.”” Can John use the Pauline privilege. Ansv-er: 
NO. 


Case III. Paul and Anna, both unbaptized, are 
married. Anna is later converted and baptized. Soon 
afterwards she becomes infatuated with another :man 
and leaves to live with him. Wishing to marry this 
second man, she asks Paul if he is willing to become 
a Catholic; he answers, “No.” She then asks i! he 
will live with her; he answers, “No, because you have 
proved faithless.” Can Anna use the Pauline privilege? 
Answer: NO. 


Case IV. George and Catherine, both unbaptized, 
are married. Later George is received into the Church. 
Upon learning this fact, his wife becomes abusive, 
ridicules his religion, and threatens to prevent thy 
future children from following his example. Go 
consults his Father Confessor who advises him to 
have his wife interrogated in the manner prescribed 
by the Church. George follows this advice and Cath- 
erine, by the Bishop’s orders, is asked whether she is 
willing to become a Catholic. She answers, “No.” She 
is then asked whether she will live peacefully with 
George without contumely to the Creator; she answers 
to this also, “No.” Can George use the Pauline priv- 
ilege? Answer: YES. After the process has been con- 
cluded, he is free to marry a Catholic woman. 


Conclusion. Our readers will understand that this 
brief treatment of the Pauline privilege is not exhaus- 
tive; it does not cover all details of the question. They 
will remember likewise that all such cases must be 
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brought to the attention of the Bishop. 





Secretariate of State to His Holiness 


From the Vatican, 

Jan. 9, 1924. 

The Very Rev. Fr. Felix Ward, C. P. 
Very Reverend Father: 


The Holy Father has received from the Procur- 
ator General of the Order a beautiful volume entitled, 
“The Passionists,” in which there is an abundant rich- 
ness of information. With the scrupulous devotion of 
a Son you have traced the early history of your Con- 
gregation and its more recent flourishing and consol- 
ing development in the generous land of America. 

Yours was a provident and timely research and 
work. For indeed there existed a sentiment and wish 
on the part of all that facts and sketches so precious 
should be saved for the future before they were lost 
in the haze of the past, as from them there could 
always be seen with striking evidence how much the 
devoted and zealous Sons of St. Paul of the Cross 


contributed by their love, zeal and self-sacrifice to the 
triumph of Christ, the glory of the Church, anc the 
salvation of souls in your great country. 

His Holiness, while congratulating you or the 
success of your work, thanks you for your filial homage 
and with his whole heart imparts to you his Apostolic 

sing. 
wie ae myself, Reverend Father, of this occasion 
to declare myself with special and sincere esteem, 

Yours most affectionately in the Lord, 


(Signed) Peter CARDINAL Gaspakl. 


Those of our Readers who have read The 
Passionist will concede that the above letter of ap 
proval was highly deserved. The book has had a very 
large sale and is doing much to spread autheniic 0 
formation about the history and spirit of the Jrder 
founded by St. Paul of the Cross. THe Sin extends 
to the author sincere felicitations on his work and the 
praise which it has won.—EbiTors. 
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The Scourging 


By THomas WALSH 


In the Itinerario de Terre Santa por Fr. Pantaleon d’Aveiro, V, 125. published at Lisbon in 1596, we 
reac: “It is the opinion of many Christians in the Land, that in this church (on the site of the house of the 
Hig priest Annas in Jerusalem) one can hear the sounds of the Scourging re-echoed from the sufferings 
infl:ted upon our Savior. Personally I have never heard them, although always listening; perhaps because, 
as ii is reputed, only those that deserve mercy for their sins can hear the sounds.’ The accompanying illus- 
tration is from a small statue accidentally picked up on a battle front in France during the war by an Ameri- 
can priest who was serving as a chaplain.—Epitors. 






























Listen !---listen! There’s a rustle! Ch, at last, 
Can it be that I shall hear it? 

Sounds for me the Scourging of the past on 
Saying there is mercy---I am near it--- 


Through the anguish of the Savior I am saved and anchored fast. 


Nay, ’tis but the silken flutter 

Of the courtiers sweeping by 

To their thrones within the chancel; 

Pages, acolytes, and censers swinging high, 

Swinging low, ’mid kiss of peace and handsel, 

Muffled chant and Sacring mutter. 

It is music, it is beauty, it is art--- 

Never sounds the Scourging through it, oh, my heart! 


Not a sound! A footstep, nay. 

Thou art here to scorn the altar? Go thy way ! 
Then again, behind a pillar peeping, 

A dead flower thrown at my feet ! 

Eyes unhallowed, spite old weeping, 

(Nay, no sound I hear of Scourging 

In her voice that once was sweet !) 


Then a priest came down the altar, 

Brushing one upon his path, 

Crying, ‘“‘ Bind him with a halter ; 

He hath earned the Church’s wrath!” 

Soon they dragged him, soon they struck him. 
Fierce as though their hearts were glad: 

But he cried me, “ Hear the Scourging. 
Brother, hear the Scourging!”’ 

That is all the sign I had! 











Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CALUMNIES AND VINDICATION 


AUL of the Cross would have been glad to 

forget the world entirely, but the world would 

not be forgotten; and it forced itself upon 

his attention in ways that were full of pain. 
Each one of the Retreats had cost him labor and anx- 
iety, but the foundation of Ceccano seemed to have 
evoked the very malice of hell. It was immediately 
contested by the neigh- 


esteem, ordered a rigid inquiry, in order that if the 
Passionists were, indeed, guilty they might be sup. 
pressed at once. Again was the soul of Paul harrowed 
by the unbelief of those who would not recognize that 
his Rule was divinely inspired, and by the persecu- 
tion which his poor sons endured for their attachment 
to Christ Crucified. The Commission of Cardinals 
charged with examining 





boring Mendicants who, in 
spite of the protection of 
the Bishop, attacked the 
Passionists, and accused 
them of violating a canon 
law by establishing them- 
selves with two miles of 
a previously existing com- 
munity dependent upon 
alms. They carried their 
complaint before the Con- 
gregation for Religious 
Orders, and a_ regular 
law-suit was soon in prog- 
ress. Over and over 
again, Father Paul was 
summoned to Rome to de- 
fend himself before this 
court, and as the legal 
proceedings dragged on 
at great length, and he 
would not consent to 
travel in any way save on 
foot, he covered the long 
road from S. Angelo to 
Rome and back, or from oo 
S. Eutizio to Rome and 
back, innumerable times. 
Yet he never complained, and never spoke resentment 
against his crucifiers. 

But this was not all. Enemies in the hope of dis- 
crediting the new Congregation, did not hesitate to 
spread calumnies and evil reports regarding the Pas- 
sionist religious and their founder. Both their life 
and conduct, and the purity of their doctrine in teach- 
ing were called in question, and the accusations were 
so grave, that Pope Benedict himself, although he had 
always held Father Paul personally in the deepest 
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A CORNER OF THE OLD CITY OF VITERBO WHERE 
ST. PAUL OFTEN PREACHED AND PASSED. 


into the private lives and 
preaching of the "> 
ists, did their work th 
oughly; they were 
watched, followed, 
listened to, their every 
word and act rigidly 
searched; and the result 
was that their spies and 
‘judges were ‘amazed at 
the austerity and unworld- 
liness of this group of 
men, who not only pub- 
lished the Gospel unde- 
- filed, but fulfilled them- 
selves, to the letter, every 
least precept of Christ. 
Benedict XIV was over- 
joyed at the result of this 
rigorous inquiry, and ¢ 
pressed lively satisfacti 
to the persons around him. 
But the adversaries of the 
Congregation would not 
yet desist. 
— ; They continued | their 
action against Cecvano. 
_ Even the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, began to doubt, as, in these matters of accusation 
followed accusation, it seems as if there must be some 
grounds for complaint. The noble Albani, who had 
befriended Father Paul and assisted the Congregation 
so powerfully, grew cold toward them, and with irew 
his favor. Paul felt this-defection of the great Car 
dinal deeply. Going to bid his late protector far-well 
as he departed from Rome, the Saint was not able 
wholly to contain his indignation. “I am going back 
to S. Angelo, and if your Eminence has any comr ands - 
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THE fF siGn 


for ne, Iam at your service. But Your Eminence must 
kno, that God will raise up another to take your place 
with the Congregation.” His face flushed and his eyes 
burred with prophetic fire as he said it. There was 
perhaps the long memory of his sons’ suffering, of the 
prof bition to beg made by the Roman Congregation 
and which deprived old men and growing lads of their 
dail: bread; the thought of the temptations to give 
up ¢ life which had become impossible, in this bitter 
reprcach addressed to the Prince. “I said what God 
inspired me to say,” was his self-defence afterwards. 
Albani took it very quietly; he may not have realized 
that, at a stone’s throw from his beautiful villa of So- 
riano, these poor men deserted by him were sick with 
hunger. But the word of the Saint did not pass away. 
Some months later the Cardinal died, and heaven 
raised up a fresh protector for the sons of the Passion 
in the gentle Cardinal Gentili. 
~ HE latter was approaching the Pontiff with a 
") request for the Passionists, when Benedict 
turned away in disgust. “Don’t speak of them 
to me! Look here at the memorial which has been 


God does not wish to have our Congregation in His 
Church (and this doubt I really cannot entertain, at 
least in my innermost being), or else He is going to 
do great things . . . . I'must tell you, beloved Father, 
that the order to pull down the Retreat of Ceccano 
has already been issued by the Congregation, and also 
the inhibition to found other Retreats in those parts.” 

If he went home to one of the Retreats, as he did 
immediately after he was released, his case was not 
much more enviable for he was confronted by the 
heroic silent suffering of men who were enduring 
starvation for the love of Christ. How much he loved 
them for it, but how his soul was wrung by their mute 
endurance! Dante, in a tremendous page of historic 
poetry, makes the sons of Ugolino, dying of hunger in 
their prison tower, fall full-length at the chieftain’s 
feet and cry: “Father, canst thou not help thine own?” 
Paul could not help his sons, save by his prayers, and 
the bitter tears he shed for them at the Feet of Christ. 
The Congregation had forbidden the Passionists to beg, 
their-only and last resource, therefore, their one sole 
hope of sustenance was gone. Paul had but one word 





presented to us re- 
garding them.” It 
was indeed an odi- 
ous document, accus- 
ing them of being 
wolves in  sheep’s 
clothing, hypocrites, 
stirrers up of trouble 
and tumult, and of 
“stripping poor secu- 
lars of their goods.” 
This was placed in 
the hands of Pope 
Benedict by a relig- 
mus noted for his 

ctity and apos- 
tolic labors. The 


] left: “Pray, Broth- 
‘ ers, pray.” 
One dark day at 
S. Eutizio, the cour- 
age of one of the rel- 
igious broke. “Yes, 
pray,” he mur- 
mured, “pray .... 
but always on an 
empty stomach!” 
The word was 
repeated to Father 
Paul, and pierced 
him to the very soul. 
He went and flung 
himself down at the 
foot of his Crucifix, 


aX 





Pontiff was troubled. 
“What do you ex- RETREATS 
pect us to do? Pull down what we ourselves have 
erected?” “Your Holiness will do whatsoever God 
shall inspire. I was commanded by my Superiors to 
present this memorial to Your Holiness.” He was 
clearly in good faith. Meanwhile Bishops and town- 
ships nad risen up in defense of the Passionists resid- 
ing among them; but the Congregation ever inclined 
in favor of the Mendicants who quoted canon law. 
Father Paul was summoned to Rome to be ex- 
amine afresh. From the great city he writes to 
Fathe: Fulgentius: “Our affairs are going as usual, 
that i:, the storms are not yet over, but we shall be 
victor‘ous in Christ after enduring great trials, and 
after seeing our undertaking almost thrown to the 
groun!. Let us keep praying. I say: either our great 
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“PORTA ROMANA” (CORNETO); JUST INSIDE THIS GATE IS THE 


\ND WROUGHT 


PAUL GAVE SEVERAL feeling almost that 
MANY MIRACLES. he could endure no 
more, and a torrent of tears poured in agony from his 
eyes. “You must help them .... you must”.... 
he sobbed in his despair. His prayer was not in vain. 
He was still upon his knees when the door-bell rang, 
and the lay-brother opening it, found a gentle-faced 
aged man standing without, leading two mules laden 
with bread and wine, a gift for the religious. Father 
Paul knew that the gift was from the bounty of the 
Lord of Heaven, but he bid the brother go quickly ana 
bring in the old man, and give him some refreshment. 
No old man in sight, nor mules, nor even the tracks of 
foot or hoof in the snow—only the blessed, white 
bread and the wine remained. This was but one of 
the many instances in which Divine Providence came 
visibly to the assistance of the faithful brethren. 


ST. 





THE ‘f SIGN 


ARDINAL Gentili had watched for an oppor- 
CT tunity to speak a word in Father Paul’s favor; 

when that opportunity came, he uttered the 
word that was in his innermost conviction. ‘Holy 
Father, the Congregations have been misinformed 
in regard to the Passionists. Benedict XIV seemed 
to know instinctively that this word was the 
truth. Once more he benignly took up the 
business of the Congregation, and appointed a 
committee of Cardinals in regard to Ceccano and 
S. Eutizio. 

At the same time, desiring to show his personal 
regard for the holy founder, he invited him to Rome 
naming him one of the fourteen missionaries, all 
preachers of note, who were to open the Anno Santo, 
the Jubilee Year of 1750, in the Eternal City. This 
was enough to show, that whatever might have been 
the legal difficulty at Ceccano, the Holy Father ap- 
proved the spirit and 


trusted to a worthy lawyer of Ceccano, by name Gen. 
eroso Petrarca. The Committee of Cardinals met fo; 
the last time on April 7, 1750, and it was before them 
that the lawyer pronounced a magnificent discourse jn 
favor of the Passionists. The reasoning was so clear 
and forceful, the points so well taken, and the lcgic 
so unassailable that the judges wondered how the 
case could ever have gone against the Passionists, 
They returned their verdict in favor of the latter, de. 
claring that they were wholly in the right in remaining 
both at Ceccano and S. Eutizio, and free to establish 
themselves wherever they wished, provided the 
Bishops and Communes desired their presence. It was 
a complete triumph, yet Father Paul was not uplifted, 
He returned thanks to God, and to the good man who 
had pleaded for the Congregation so eloquently, but 
he knew, as the lawyer did, that the victory was from 





revered the charac- 
ter of Paul. To 
him he allotted the 
fine old church of S. 
Giovanni dei Fior- 
entini, the national 
church of the Flor- 
entines, near the Ti- 
ber. Hecalled 
FatherThomas 
Struzzieri and Father 
Marc Aurelio, the 
most cultured and 
the most learned of 
his sons, and com- 
mitting the direction 
of the important 
mission to Struzzieri, 
he knelt before him 
protesting his obedi- 
ence and_ submis- 
sion to him, as the 
Passionist Rule requires. All he reserved for himself 
was the series of meditations on the Passion. But 
another chose that Paul should preach the mission 
himself. Father Thomas fell ill after the first ser- 
mon, and it was Paul of the Cross who bore the whole 
weight of the undertaking. Immense crowds flocked 
to hear the great missionary. Troops of students, rel- 
igious men and women, many members of the Roman 
aristocracy, and prelates of the Curia, mingled in the 
crowded church. No less than five Cardinals were 
habitually present at the exercises. The mission ended, 
Father Paul fled, as was his custom, and trod the long 
miles back to S. Angelo. In April he was obliged to 
return again. The Committee were still debating the 
pros and cons of that interminable business of Ceccano. 

The defence of the Passionists had been en- 





AT TOSCANELLA 


Christ. 
NCE deliver 
of the in 


bus of the 
litigation, Father 
Paul plunged with 
renewed zeal into 
the labor of mis- 
sions. A_ notable 
course of sermons 
that he gave that 
year was in the town 
of Camerino, and 
hereamongthe 
many _ conversions 
wrought, he found 
himself again in 
touch with a class 
he had often be- 
friended, namely > 





bandits. One 

these highwaymen 
earnestly desired to 
speak with the fa- 
mous missionary, who had the name of being a gen- 
uine saint, and merciful to sinners, and he conse- 
quently came, armed to the teeth, into the neighbor- 
hood of Camerino; but he was too noted a figur: to 
be able to enter a town unchallenged. The police saw 
him before he reached the gates, and began to firc on 
him. The bandit got quickly under cover and re- 
turned a fire hotter than theirs; but the fusillade was 
so lively that people ran to the church begging Fa her 
Paul to come out and stop the battle. Fast along the 
road he came, head high and fearless. He calle: to 
the fighters to cease, and approached the bandit, and 
invited him to lay down his arms; then taking ‘im 
under his protection brought him with him to the 
church, no man daring to touch the ward of Fa‘her 
Paul, and heard his confession with the greatest k.nd- 
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THE T SIGN 


ness and charity, receiving in return his sacred promise 
that he would never be guilty of brigandage again. 


‘T was about this same time, perhaps in May, 
I 1749, when Father Paul was certainly at Tos- 
canella, that he received a visit from two gentle- 
men of the town. One was no less a person than the 
Governor of the city and the other a physician well 
known to the Passionists, Dr. Federico Del Bene. The 
Governor had confided to the latter that he was in 
grea’ trouble and anxiety of mind over an affair that 
night have disastrous consequences. Officially he 
felt that it was his duty to make a report which would 
bring ruin to two principal families of the town; if 
he did not make the report, he failed in his duty and 
his conscience was burdened with grave matter. He 
had thought of a certain arrangement by which he 
could save the families in question, and still perform 
justice, but he _— 
ubted if this com- 
mise would be 
right 
De! Bene sym- 
pathized with his 
friend’s deep anxi- 
ety, and suggested 
that he should go 
and consult Father 
Paul at the Retreat 
of S. Maria del Cer- 
ro, offering to ac- 
company him and to 
present him to the 
holy man. Father 
Paul received his 
visitors with the ex- 
quisite courtesy 
ich was habitual 
h him, and ex- 
changed with them 
the preliminary words of greeting necessary among 
well bred persons; but they did not have the labor of 
laying the problem before him; still in that manner of 
delicate politeness, quite as a matter of fact, but with 
eyes lowered as ever, and that stamp of austere recol- 
lection which showed that his soul never ceased to 
stand in the august presence of God, he turned graci- 
ously to the Governor. “In regard to that matter which 
Your !°xcellency knows, it would be well to resolve 
it in t.e manner that Your Excellency has planned.” 
And not a living soul knew of the dilemma which the 
Gover: or had been turning over and over in his mind, 
and wiich he had but now confided te Del Bene! 


© 
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E_ reason of the profound reverence of the 
shysician for Father Paul was that soon after 
the coming of the Passionists to Toscanella, 
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CHURCH OF ST. JOHN OF THE FLORENTINES, ROME, WHERE ST. PAUL 
PREACHED THE JUBILEE MISSION OF 


Del Bene, vividly impressed with the holiness of the 
religious, had conceived the desire to enter the Con- 
gregation. He was at this time a good Christian man, 
and highly esteemed by all who knew him. He pre- 
pared carefully for his yearly confession, the season 
being toward Easter, and approached Father Paul 
respectfully, asking him to hear him. Father Paul 
received him with the greatest courtesy and led him to 
the sacristy where Del Bene knelt down and began 
his confession. He made no allusion to his past life, 
as he had no need to make it; but, having said his 
sins, he confided to Father Paul that he would much 
like to enter the Congregation. The Saint quite gently 
and affectionately, took his penitent’s hands, and 
pressing them between his, as if to testify his love for 
the soul which was entrusting itself to him: “And 
with these hands that have so much offended God,” he 
softly said, “you would celebrate Holy Mass?”.... 
Del Bene knew in- 
fallibly that the 
priesthood was not 
for him, but he 
trembled, raising 
eyes of awe to that 
inscrutable face, for 
the Saint had read 
the past, and the 
secrets of his soul, 
long and deep 
buried. 

The testimony of 
Del Bene is particu- 
larly interesting as 
that of a _ witness 
trained in science, 
observant and an- 
alytic, and he as- 
"= | serted without hesi- 
tation that he had 
distinctly heard the 
voice of the Saint while the latter was preaching at 
a point three miles removed from where he found him- 
self. Numerous other persons testified to similar oc- 
currences, but the physician’s evidence has a peculiar 
value. Some years after that memorable experience 
in the sacristy of S. Maria del Cerro, Del Bene was at 
Civitacastellana, where he had been appointed city 
doctor, when he heard that Paul of the Cross was to 
give a mission in the neighboring town of Castel S. 
Elia. 


He had a great wish to hear the holy missionary 
again, but his professional duties did not leave him 
much leisure. He decided, however, that after visit- 
ing the sick in the morning, and taking an early din- 
ner, he could still be in time for the evening sermon; 
but, owing to frequent unexpected calls, he was often 
late even for this, and found Father Paul in the midst 











1750. 





THE T SIGN 


of his discourse. It was once while he was on the 
way, that, to his amazement, he perceived a voice, 
ringing and musical, strike upon his ear, and was able 
to listen, as though he were present, to the beginning 
of the sermon. His own words relate the event. “Twice 
at least,” he said, “when I was still at about three 
miles from S. Elia, and notably when I was on a little 
hill where there is a devout shrine of our Blessed 
Lady, at about one mile from Civita, I heard the voice 
of Father Paul preaching, and I recognized it so clearly 
that I could even distinguish the words he was saying. 
I covered the rest of the distance more flying than 
walking I should say, and when I reached S. Elia, he 
was still preaching in the church. I was dumbfounded 
at this prodigy which I think deserves to be called a 
real miracle, for it is not natural that the voice of any 
person whatsoever, preaching inside a church, should 
be heard at a distance of three miles.” 

A poor shepherd of the island of Elba told a story 
similar to this. He had heard Father Paul in one of 
the early missions of the island and learning that the 
great missionary had returned and was to give a 
course at a town some miles distant, he was consumed 
with the wish that he might hear him once more. But, 
having to watch the flocks upon the moors and hill- 
sides, he sadly resigned himself to his fate. As he 
sat disconsolate upon a crag, looking around him and 
envying the people who at that moment were attend- 


ing the instructions, he suddenly heard a resonant 
voice, like that of a sacred orator lifted in public 
speech. He sprang to his feet, listening intently, and 
knew the voice, for those who had once heard Paul of 


the Cross, recognized his accents anywhere. It was 
indeed Paul of the Cross, delivering his sermon at 
Marciana, miles away; and day after day this prodigy 
was renewed for the poor herdsman so that he sat in 
the midst of his browsing sheep on the lonely moor, 
and by the power of God, and certainly through the 
merits of the great saint who was preaching, followed 
the entire course of the mission, at which he was never 
once present in the flesh. 


The mission of Camerino appears to have been 
given in the early summer perhaps in June; in Sep- 
tember Father Paul was giving another in the rural 
district of Canepina. Here his hearers were for the 
most part poor country people, and though they were 
endeavoring to make the mission with piety, their 
minds were not at rest, for the summer had been ex- 
ceedingly hot and dry, and the chestnut woods, which 
abounded all around the town and upon the hillsicies, 
had lost their customary refreshing green. The brrrs 
were very small and yellow, a sign that when they ‘ell 
they would either be found empty, or only contain 
worthless tiny fruit. The situation was very grave 
for in this portion of the country, as in many others 
where wheat is scarce, the peasants make their bread 
of chestnut flour and it is their staple food. The fail- 
ure of the chestnut crop meant famine. Many a poor 
woman would stand gazing at the hopeless yellowed 
tree-tops, and at the undeveloped seared burrs, 
sigh. with anguish thinking of her little ones ‘® 
winter. Father Paul lived tco close to the people, 
and knew their hearts and their manner of life too well 
not to share their anxiety; but, as once before at Elba, 
he begged them to think of their souls now, and of 
making the mission well, and that Our Father who is 
in Heaven would certainly have pity and provide for 
them. “You pray for us, Father”... . they urged 
him... . “You pray forus....” The Saint prom- 
ised that he would. The season was so advanced that 
the time for harvesting that pitiful pinch of chestnuts 
grew near, and the long drought continued. Toward 
the end of the mission, the rain came, copious, plenti- 
ful, and to the wonder of all who beheld the unusual 
phenomenon, the leaves and burrs, which had seemed 
too desiccated ever to recover, resumed their vigor and 
growth again. None doubted that this was a miracle 
wrought by the prayers of the holy missionary, ; 
certainly it was, for the harvest of chestnuts that ye 
far surpassed the usual quantity gathered in the 
district. 





PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF CORNATO AS IT IS TODAY. 
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The Love of Christ Crucified 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for March, 1924.) 


——’T is not difficult for a Christian to get that 
understanding of the Cross of Christ which 
& reveals it as the unerring way to true and 
e = lasting happiness. A little thought must im- 
press upon us the conviction that if the Son of God, 
Wh. came to show us the way to heaven, has left us 
His Cross as our standard, that Cross, however it 
may appear to the weakness of flesh and blood, must 
te tre only means to eternal joy. 
(his understanding of the Cross, however, is not 
sufficient; for, although we may understand a truth 
perfectly, it does not necessarily follow that we are 
going to realize that truth and act upon it. 
There is, as we all know, much disagreement in 
our lives between theory and practice, between what 
ve know and what we do. And the cause of this-dis- 
OQ lies undoubtedly within ourselves. It is 

e old “law of our members fighting against the law 
of our minds.” (Rom. 7.) We may, for example, be 
absolutely convinced that virtue is lovely and desirable 
in every way and able to make us happy here and here- 
after. Yet, when we attempt to practice virtue, this 
“something” within us fights against us bitterly. We 
may realize perfectly that vice is detestable in itself 
and in its effects. Yet this “something” is always striv- 
ing to allure us, to coax us, to force us on to sin. 

Now, this “something within ourselves,” this dis- 
order which is the source of all the disorders of our 
passions, is nothing else than inordinate self-love, that 
puts our own likes and dislikes, our own selves in the 
place which belongs to God alone. This was the cause 
of every sin that ever has been or ever will be com- 
mitted. 

Are we to be surprised, then, that this proud self- 

e is going to fight most bitterly against our practic- 
ing the lessons of the Cross of Christ, which contains 
in itself all virtue, condemns all vice, and spells the 
very crucifixion of self-love? No! Let us remember 
always that in beginning to practice the lessons of 
Chris:’s Passion, and at every new practice lesson, we 
must be prepared to feel the opposition of this false 

within us. 


And yet it is precisely this fact which proves to 
be one of the richest blessings that flow from devo- 
tion to the Passion. Sometimes we are surprised to 
find that people who have long been regarded as pious 
persons, prove under adversity that they are far from 
being resigned to the will of God. So long as they had 
been blessed in every way, they thought that they 
loved their Maker; but now, when those blessings are 
taken away from them, and the cross of sorrow and 
suffering is laid upon them, they discover that they 
love themselves more than their God. For years, per- 
haps, their self-love has been lurking unsuspected in 
the darkest depths of their souls, twining itself more 
and more firmly about the fibres of their hearts, and 
slowly hardening them against the bright warmth of 
God’s love. But now, when a cross touches them, that 
proud rebel is stung into mutiny, and they and all who 
know them are amazed at the revelation of what had 
so long been hidden even to themselves. 


NDEED, it is the Cross that opens our eyes to 
the greatest danger to the human soul. It is the 
trying to practice the lessons of our Lord’s 

Sacred Passion which proves to us whether or not we 
really love God more than self. 

Let us enter, however, with confidence upon this 
supreme struggle against the “source of all evil,’”’ bear- 
ing in mind that if the Cross is the surest detector of 
this disordered self-love, it is at the same time its 
most effective destroyer. 

Love is the strongest of all passions, and can be 
conquered only by love,—a love that is stronger than 
itself. But here the struggle is between the love of 
<i and the love of Christ Crucified; and there can be 
no question which is the stronger by nature. It re- 
mains tes us only to cultivate this stronger love of 
our Crucified Lover, to stay close to Him, to think 
about Him, to study Him, to speak to Him, and above 
all to try to follow Him. 


The members of the Archconfraternity of the Pas- 


sion are asked to pray during the month of March that 
we may all grow in the love of Christ Crucified. 








ty. It has b 
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The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, originated by St. Paul of the Cross, is a canonically established 


een generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the dead. The only essential condi- 
o: for membership in it is to have one’s name registered. 
sus Christ Crucified. For its more efficient operation, three degrees of membership have been instituted. First 
‘ree Members say daily Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, and also 
ale, morning and evening, an Offering of the Precious Blood. Second Degree Members make the Stations of the 
ross onee a week, besides saying the prayers of the First Degree. 
evitation daily on the Sacred Passion, besides performing the works of the First and Second Degrees. 
Spitual Activity of the Archconfraternity consists in a Crusade of Prayers and Good Works for the conversion of 
Sinners, especially for the conversion of China, and for the welfare of the Passionist Missionaries in China. Please 
sei your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J 


Its main purpose is to cultivate a personal devotion to 


Third Degree Members make fifteen Minutes 
The 
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Straight Talks 


on Marriage 


By ANSELM Secor, C. P. 


No. 8. THE COURTSHIP OF NO REGRETS 


FTER the evening meal was finished and the 
dishes had been washed and put away, 
Alicia went into the front room and picked 
up the paper. Aunt Mary, having attended 
to the details which her niece had overlooked, turned 
out the light in the kitchen and joined the family 
circle. She pulled down the curtains, rearranged a 
chair or two, then she sat down at the piano and softly 
played a few chords. Piled high on the music cabinet 
was a large and varied collection of the latest classics 
from Tinpan Alley. They were adorned with the usual 
lurid lithographs of much-rouged dames in sketchy 
attire and with pictures of well-known performers of 
the vaudeville stage. The assortment represented the 
stock assembly of “want-to-go-back” melodies which 
some Hebraic genius had picked out on the piano with 
one finger and then turned over to a so-called lyric 
writer who knew little about 


words failed her, and, utterly at a loss to express ‘he 
fathomless indignation that welled up within her s: ul, 
she gave vent to a contemptuous sniff that spoke \ol- 
umes, and turned again to her newspaper. 
Aunt Mary softly closed the piano and went out 
of the room. 
* ok * ae * * 

O one will deny that there is a change in the new 
generation, but—for the worse? Hotly is the 
question debated, with loud and acrimonious ac- 

cusations on both sides. There is everywhere much 
pointing with pride and also much viewing with alarm; 
much doleful shaking of the head and likewise consid- 
erable defiant tossing of the same. And the nei 

papers, ever keen for a fight, stand joyously on ‘ 

sidelines, urging on the combatants to greater efforts, 
caring not a whit who wins the battle, as long as they 
are provided with thrilling 





rhyme or grammar but much 


about sex-appeal. The word “Honor,” 


Aunt Mary looked through 
the conglomeration in a criti- 
cal manner, and, failing to understood. It has a 
find what she wanted there, application which fills 


popular words, is much used but little 


copy. Mr. Rupert Hughes, 
like many other for instance, is a strong pro- 
tagonist of the modern gen- 
eration. He simply, loathes 
comfortably vague the word “nowadays,” and 
us with a sense of overwhelms its slighting use 


she lifted up the lid of the well-being, without making too much de- with torrents of scorn. To 


piano bench and searched 
within. Drawing out a tat- 
tered piece, she placed it on 


mand on our conscience. 
But when Religion interprets Honor, all 


e him, it is the fitting symbol 
of retrogression, narrowness, | 
and a waning interest in life. 


the music rack and began to its vagueness disappears like fog before a And yet. ... and yet.... 


play. The opening chords strong wind. 
of ‘Ben Bolt” sounded across 
the room. Danny, Alicia’s 
younger brother, raised his 


book he was reading, as the interchangeable terms. 
old-time words were sung by 





some of us look, and wonder, 


For Catholic young men and young and ask ourselves, doubt, 
women—and this applies particularly to 
head inquiringly from the courtship conduct—Honor and Religion are 


ingly, if all is well. Tr 

human nature is the sam 
now as it was a thousand 
years ago. But at times one 
is inclined to suspect that 








the thin voice, which had 
just a suspicion of quaver to it. 
“© don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice, with hair so brown: 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown?” 


When Aunt Mary had finished, Danny—the tease 
—turned to his sister. “Sis,” he inquired, ‘“What’s 
your opinion about Sweet Alice?” 

“If you care to know it, Sweet Alice was a poor 
prune,” was the ready reply. 

“I can just see myself,” she continued with scorn- 
ful emphasis, “weeping with delight over any man’s 


smile; and as for trembling with fear... .” Here, 
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modern human nature, com- 
bined with modern attitudes and modern means of mis- 
chief, is provided with new and powerful possibilities 
of license, unknown to past generations. 


Be that as it may, the old, old principles of con- 
duct are still binding. Styles may vary, new invet- 
tions may appear, life may, somehow, be more com- 
plex and more involved, but, in the midst of the tur 
moil of changing ideas and shifting fancies, the funda- 
mental principles of conduct remain forever fixe: and 
forever binding. 

Take, for example, the subject of courtship. It 
is an interesting subject, this, to the majority of mat 
kind, ever providing an unfailing theme for the liter 
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ature of the day. But, sad to relate, while writers on 
this theme say many new things and many true things, 
the new things are sometimes not true and the true 
thirgs are not always new. And many authors prefer 
the accusation of heterodoxy to the imputation of 
staicness. 

But, even at the risk of timeworn repetition, let 
us ciscuss the principles that underlie the courtship of 
no regrets. For it surely has certain solid principles 
to guide it, certain safeguards to hold it within bounds. 
It is not marked by a madness that flings off restraint 
or by a license that disregards the law. Rather it is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of honor that engenders 
respect, of affection which is too pure for offence, of 
principle which furnishes a safe guide against the hot 
impulses of youth. 


“HE first principle of the Courtship of No ,Re- 
grets is Serious Intention. By this is meant 
that the outward expression should be the same 

as the interior purpose; in other words, the motive 
should be right. 

What a tremendous amount of rushing around is 
done by the popular lads and lasses of our time. The 
telephone is ever jangling for them, the honk of the 
auto is insistently calling them, the glitter of parties 
is constantly luring them away from home. They 


take their amusements seriously, do these youngsters, 
and gravely feel their importance and the burden that 
social popularity imposes upon them. Well, let it be 
so! Only too soon will graver duties thrust frivolity 


aside and take much of the laughter out of life. But, 
still, where sincere courtship is concerned, frivolity 
should not occupy too prominent a place. 

Serious intention precludes, most emphatically, 
the presence of sinister and evil motives. It is not 
ecessary to dwell at length on the foul-minded mon- 
sters who, under the fair promise of wedlock, deceive 
those who, in their simplicity, believe their honeyed 
words and false promises. Wolves, we rightly call 
them, ravenous for prey. Without honor, without 
principle, they resort to the basest means to accom- 
plish their evil purpose and then go their careless way, 
unmindful of the blighted lives of those who foolishly 
trusted them. 

But, apart from such tragic histories, there is a 
certain class of girls, who, with heads turned by popu- 
larity, use the charms of their sex to gain as many 
admirers as possible. Their purpose is amusement, 
flattery, gifts, and the joy of feminine conquest. One 
looks with wonder on their deft manipulation of ad- 
mirers—a manipulation akin to that of the stage jug- 
gler who enthralls his audience with exhibitions of 
dextcrous activity. Such a type is not at all uncommon. 
Usually gifted with an evanescent prettiness, usually 
also empty headed and frivolous, a girl of this sort 
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goes her heedless way through youth, advancing, re- 
treating, coaxing, pouting, utterly selfish, ever intent 
on new captives, only to fling them aside when their 
money runs out or when they cease to amuse. Most 
people have little sympathy to waste on her poor 
dupes, especially where they can easily recognize, if 
they so wish, that the girl has no real affection for 
anyone except for her dearly beloved self. But when 
all this is done under the tacit appearance of court- 
ship, it often constitutes a great injustice. It flies a 
false flag, and for utterly selfish purposes; it wastes 
precious time that could be far better spent. Some- 
times, though, the frivolity that carelessly toys with 
the hopes of others brings with it a well merited retri- 
bution. The girl whose head is turned by flattery and 
who jilts without remorse may, in time, find herself 
the victim of her own thoughtlessness. 


LTHOUGH the modern generation hardly ap- 
‘ { preciates the fact, nevertheless there is a great 

deal more of freedom in this country than pre- 
vails under other skies. In some European countries, 
parental supervision of a most rigid character is looked 
upon as the ordinary and proper thing. With us, the 
pendulum seems to have swung to the opposite ex- 
treme; for, in many families, parents are either un- 
willing or unable to do, more than exercise a casual 
supervision over their growing children, with the re- 
sult that these young people do pretty much as they 
please. The wisdom of this plan is debatable, to say 
the least; but it is of no use to deny the evident facts. 

One result of this liberal policy is to throw a great 
deal of the responsibility on their children themselves; 
and it is strictly up to them to make proper use of the 
liberty which popular custom allows them. This re- 
sponsibility is particularly true of conduct during 
courtship. Company keeping is fraught with many 
dangers, and unless religion and sound moral prin- 
ciples furnish adequate safeguards, young persons may 
insensibly be drawn into a course of conduct which is 
widely at variance both with the law of God and with 
the dictates of their own better selves. 

The close intimacy of courtship, with its confi- 
dences and tender marks of regard are to the weak, 
an almost irresistible impulse to overstep the bounds 
of moderation and of conscientious conduct. What a 
pity! For with license comes a lessening of esteem 
and a fading of the fine flower of mutual respect, a 
smirching of all that is sweet and wholesome and edi- 
fying. There is only one adequate protection against 
this very real danger: religious principle. Religious 
principle which instinctively shuns dangerous occa- 
sions; which senses the peril before it actually 
threatens; which strives to become a help instead of 
an accomplice; which endeavors always to uphold 
what is pure and right, and avoid what is wrong. 





The White Sister 


By Aure.ius Han ey, C. P. 


N January 6, The White Sister left the Great 
Northern Theatre of Chicago after a run of 
eight weeks. It left Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York at the same time. New York gave 

it a run of twenty weeks. It was reported to be a suc- 
cess everywhere except in Chicago. This was due to 
a combination of circumstances. 

The Shuberts manage three theatres in Chicago. 
The one selected for The White Sister is on a side 
street between State and Dearborn. This put The 
White Sister out of the route of movie fans. Almost 
all the audience were patrons who started out to see 
the picture. Then the price was out of reach of many. 
It ranged from 65 cents, for the poorest seat at the 
least convenient time, to $3.50 for the ground floor, 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. These two causes 
operated against the picture. And whereas there should 
have been an attendance of two or three hundred thou- 
sand, there was only sixty thousand. The expenses 
were $12,000 a week—just a little more than the re- 
ceipts. 

The moral forces of the nation have been de- 
nouncing the movies as the agency of the devil. Much 
of their complaint is well founded. And it has been 
taken so seriously that some of the leading producers 
have gone in to clean houses, and, incidentally, give us 
clean pictures. Of all the great dramas of the picture 
art, there is none that can approach The White Sister. 
With the most complete absence of anything vulgar 
or salacious, and with the most exquisite union of art, 
religion and mechanical finesse it stands above every 
other moving picture. 

The class that went to see The White Sister was 
much above the ordinary. Culture and refinement were 
seen everywhere. It was remarked first by the manage- 
ment; then by others who went purposely to observe. 
The price and the picture itself were responsible for 
that. It was no place for anyone without a soul. And 
there the soul was fed. No play, personal or’ pictorial, 
has had such a gripping effect on its patrons as this 
play of Henry King. Women have wept, strong men 
have sniffed, and others, when the lights were turned 
on, studiously looked the other way. 


It is needless to say that Mr. King has taken 
ample liberties with Marion Crawford’s book. And we 
are glad he did so. We have gotten so used to changes 
for the worst in the cinematography of novels that 
when we view the work of Mr. King our enthusiasm 
becomes very pronounced. Marion Crawford’s novel, 
though teeming with interest, was quite disappointing 
in many respects. His heroine, Angela Chiarmonte, is 
scarcely introduced to us when she is crushed with the 


first and greatest disaster of her life. Henry King 
changes that and lets you get acquainted with the girl 
and her beautiful surroundings. Youth, beauty, culture 
and innocence rest upon her with charming effect. 
Only when she has won her way into the heart of 
every one, comes that great trial, the death of her 
father, the burning of the will by her step-sister, and 
her eviction from her home. Many details and some 
features of the book have been changed to suit the 
demands of art and good taste. But nowhere was such 
good judgment shown as in the ending. Marion Craw- 
ford spoils his book by making Angela accept a dis- 
pensation from her vows to marry the officer to 
whom she was engaged before she entered the convent, 
on the grounds that she would not have taken her 
vows if she had known that he was alive. Of cours 
she would not have taken them, if she had known th 
he was alive. But once she took them, everyone would 
expect her to stand by them. This is true Catholic sen- 
timent. It is wonderful the way the producer has 
scented the true, the beautiful and sublime, and the 
way he has crystallized them into action. He makes 
his heroine faithful to the end and as she stands on 
the balcony of the convent, praying for the unknown 
soldier, who gave his life to Italy, it is whispered to 
her that the unknown soldier was her Giovanni. All 
the pent-up emotions of a great soul are unleashed, 
and she stands there an inspiration to angels and 
men. 


ROM Lillian Gish, the impersonator of Angela 
Chiarmonte, to the small children in the school 
room, all the characters seem born actors. But 

so completely is the acting concealed that one <9 
nothing but real life. The music was composed a 
adapted specially for this picture. It is quite insidious 
and has one gripped unconsciously. There have been 
many music-lovers present, who did not know there 
was any music. It is so realistic that it nails one to 
the scene, and all else is forgotten. 

Men and women of varied education and tempera- 
ment confess that The White Sister is the most spe'l- 
binding play they have ever seen. It evokes spiritual 
emotions that are hard to describe. And the chasten- 
ing influence it has on the soul is the clearest evidence 
of its spiritual and uplifting character. 

If the people of the South could only be induced 
to witness this play many of their prejudices wov'd 
receive a severe blow. It remains to be seen, thoug:, 
how the non-Catholic section of the country will re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. 
picture. 


King has indeed given us an inspiration 
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A Romance from 


Church History 


By FLorence GILMORE 


~N the long story of the gracious and strange 
ways in which God has drawn the various 
nations of the world to His service, it would 

be impossible to find a chapter more beautiful, 

or sc remarkable, as that which tells of little Korea. 
It is 2 romance of Church History, without precedent. 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula, about five hun- 
dred miles in length, parallel-to the eastern coast of 
China and south of Manchuria. Including its numerous 
smal! islands its area is nearly that of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Korea has always claimed, and except for very 
short periods, has maintained its independence, al- 
though China and Japan have in turn demanded tribute 

m it. The Chinese assert that it was civilized in 

0 5. C. by one of their sovereigns. However, very 
little is known of the kingdom’s story, because until 
recent years the government jealously guarded its 
borders against the outer world, forbidding any stran- 
ger to enter under pain of death. 

(I until toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
By accident some Korean scholars then re- 
ceived a few Catholic books among a number of sci- 
entific works which had been ordered in China. Shortly 
afterward (in 1783) Peter Seng-Houn-I, one of these 
scholars, was a member of the embassy which the 
government sent annually to Peking, and while there 
he sought out Bishop Alexander de Govea, a Portu- 
guese Franciscan, and was baptized by him. He learned 
as much as he could during his stay regarding the doc- 
G: and practices of the Church, and, on returning 
is own country, took with him crucifixes, pictures, 
and Catholic books, which he distributed among his 
friends. These friends soon asked him to baptize them, 
and thus there was formed an earnest band of neo- 
phytes who at once devoted themselves to spreading 
the Faith, especially among the educated classes. From 
them it quickly became known to the poor and illiter- 
ate. 

The catechumens, baptized by Peter-Houn-I and 
his associates, baptized others. Books, written by mis- 
sionaries in China, were translated into the Korean 
languaze and were widely circulated. The sanctifica- 
tion oi Sunday, the observance of days of fast and 
abstinence, and penitential practices were introduced, 
and the Church’s laws regarding marriage were in- 
culcated to the best of the teachers’ ability. In a word, 
a socicty of Christians, numbering several thousand 
souls, was established in a surprisingly short time, 
through the: zeal of one convert, a layman. 


HRISTIANITY was entirely unknown in Korea 
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Greater marvels were to follow. The Church of 
Korea was without priests, and was destined to wait 
ten years before one could go to her. Again and again 
the isolated Catholics besought the bishop of Peking 
to send them a missioner, but he had none to spare. 
Longing for the joy of hearing Mass and for the sup- 
port and consolation of the Sacraments, and in their 
ignorance not understanding that they could not trans- 
mit the priesthood, as they conferred baptism, the 
Korean Catholics consecrated a bishop and ordained 
several priests, following as closely as they could the 
ceremonies which Peter Seng-Houn-I had witnessed 
in Peking. When the bishop of Peking heard of all 
this he wrote, explaining the mistake, and the disap- 
pointed but docile Koreans submitted at once. 


FTER long controversy the rites practiced by the 
Chinese in honor of their dead ancestors had 
been condemned by the Holy See; those per- 

formed by the Koreans were almost identical, so the 
command came from Peking that these rites must be 
abandoned by all Christians. The decision was a hard 
blow, for the people were strongly attached to their 
practices. A few neophytes renounced the Faith, but 
by far the greater number remained firm; the progress 
of Christianity was retarded, however, and its enemies 
were supplied with a powerful weapon. They were not 
slow to use it. 

The first persecution began in 1791. There were 
apostacies, of course; but marvelously few of them. 
Many endured horrible torment without flinching, and 
won the crown of martyrdom. 

It was in 1794, exactly ten years after the baptism 
of Peter Seng-Houn-I, that the first priest reached 
Korea. He was a Chinaman, Father James Tsiou. He 
found there more than 4,000 Christians. His ministry 
was very difficult, for although general persecution 
had stopped, several in authority were hostile to Chris- 
tianity. He had been at work for five years when ‘the 
king died, and the regent appointed was an open enemy, 
pledged to exterminate the new sect. Hoping thereby 
to safeguard his flock, Father Tsiou gave himself up 
and was beheaded. 

Korea was again without a priest, and the per- 
secutors had only begun their bloody work. The num- 
ber of victims is not known, but it is certain that in 
the capital alone, 300 were put to death, and that for 
some years there were isolated martyrdoms in every 
corner of the kingdom, while many were exiled or 
allowed to die slowly of starvation. Among the mar- 
tyrs particular mention is due to an heroic married 
couple, John Ryou and Luthgarde Ni. 
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More than once, during these long years of trial, 
did the Koreans beseech the Holy See to help them. 
Pius VI received a touching petition during the French 
Revolution. He placed them under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Peking, who, however, was so hampered 
by the atheistic government at home that he could do 
nothing. Pius VII received a letter from them, while 
he was Napoleon’s helpless prisoner at Fontainebleau. 
A third petition, drawn up in 1825, reached Leo XII 
in 1827, and he directed the-Propaganda to give the 
Korean mission to the Paris Foreign Mission Society. 
The Society accepted the charge and assigned Father 
Brugiere for the work. He was consecrated bishop 
before setting sail. 

Meanwhile a pagan Chinese priest had made his 
way into Korea. He filled the people with terror by 
telling them that the arrival of a European bishop 
would be the signal for a general persecution. The 
kingdom was difficult to enter, at best, and with his 
Christians afraid to receive him Bishop Burgiere found 
it impossible to enter. During three years of hardship 
and peril he attempted it repeatedly, only to die of a 
broken heart in Tartary. 


OT long afterward, however, the new Vicar 
Apostolic, Msgr. Imbert, and two French priests 
managed to enter the country, and for six years 

they lived in hiding, ministering to the people secretly, 
and by night. A furious persecution then burst forth 
and many Christians were arrested, tortured and put 
to death. The missionaries were hunted mercilessly, 
and soon Msgr. Imbert was taken. Thinking that the 
persecution might cease if his priests were captured, 
also, he directed them to surrender. They did so at 
once. All three were beheaded, September, 1839; and 
Korea was again without priests. 

But not for long. European zeal had learned that 
the kingdom was a favored corner of God’s vineyard, 
and it was not long before other French priests effected 
an entrance into the country and obtained splendid 
results there. One of them, Father de Maistre, spent 
ten years in a vain endeavor to reach Korean soil. He 
assumed one disguise after another, and braved every 
kind of danger in journeying to various Chinese ports 
to beseech Chinese junks and French ships to put h’m 
ashore somewhere on the inhospitable coast. The most 
courageous seamen refused to attempt anything so 
hazardous; but at last Father Helot, a Jesuit, offered 
his help. Having secured a battered little ship he 
sailed to an isolated spot and slipped back to his own 
mission near Nankin. 

A new bishop stole into the country in 1845, tak- 
ing with him the first Korean priest, Andrew Kim, 
who had made his studies at Macao. He was a young 
man of rare promise, courageous and very holy. He 
was arrested the following year, and when brought 
before his judges the story of his hardships touched 
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even their stony hearts. Nevertheless they sentenced 
him to death, and his cause, with that of other Kor2an 
martyrs, had been introduced at Rome. 

By 1856 the number of Christians had risen to 
25,000, and there were two bishops and ten missiona-ies 
in the country; but in that year the most cruel of all 
persecutions burst over the country. It was brought 
about in this way: A Russian ship cast anchor in one 
of Korea’s ports. The captain demanded from the gov- 
ernment a grant of land for his country and the es- 
tablishment of commercial relations. Deep consterna- 
tion was aroused. The regent, Heung-song-koun, tried 
to mark time by replying that the country, being a 
vassal of China, could not take so important a step 
without consulting the emperor. He sent a special 
embassy to Peking, and the Russians awaited an 
answer. 

A lukewarm Catholic, having lost caste by joining 
the Church, thought that an opportunity had come { 
him to regain his position by bringing himself pro 
inently before the authorities. He drafted a letter and 
presented it to Heung-song-koun, in which he said 
that the French bishop could ward off all danger from 
the Russians, and suggested that the regent should in- 
terview him. Bishop Berneux’s presence in the country 
was thus made known to Heung-song-koun. The re- 
gent’s wife, who even then loved Christianity and was 
being secretly instructed, heard of the plan and think- 
ing that it might be well for her husband to meet the 
saintly bishop, she urged Christians whom she knew 
to see that a second letter was sent. After reading the 
communication Heung-song koun said to the bearer, 
“Do you think that the bishop could save us from the 
Russians?” “I think that he could,” the man replied. 
“Where is he?” the regent asked next. “Is he in Se- 
oul?” The Christian answered, “No, he has been away 
for several days.” “Has he gone to another ve 
to administer your Christian Sacraments?” “Ye 
the man admitted. Then Heung-song-koun said, ‘I 
wish to see him.” 


Unfortunately there was some delay in sending 
for the bishop, because of a lack of funds. The neccs- 
sary money was at length supplied by a friend of the 
royal family. When the bishop reached Seoul the e- 
gent would not see him. There were several reasons 
for the change. The Russians had unexpectedly gexec 
away of their own accord; the ambassadors sent to 
Peking had returned to say that in China they were 
putting to death all “devils” from the West; and 
Korean magistrates, angry because they had not ben 
consulted in the Russian trouble, were determined to 
avenge themselves on the foreigners. In and out of 
season they were urging Heung-song-koun to enfo:ce 
the laws against Europeans. “But ships will come to 
avenge them,” he objected. The magistrates answered, 
“Have we not put many Europeans to death, and who 
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ever a,enged them? What harm can come to us be- 


cause of them?” 
FG were to be put to death, and with them all dis- 

loyal Koreans who had adopted European ways. 
Pitilessly it was carried into effect. Many lay people, 
nearly all the priests, and the aged Bishop Berneux 
were nartyred. As a young man the bishop had been 
sent to Tongking, and on landing had been arrested 
and so cruelly scourged that he was scarred as long as 
he lived. At Tongking he was imprisoned in a bam- 
boo cage, and after twenty three months of solitary 
confixement was condemned to death. At the last 
moment his life had been saved through the interven- 
tion of a French naval officer. Before his glorious end 
came he had labored in Korea for many years, hungry 


DECREE soon went forth that all foreigners 


and cold and thinly clad, always in hiding, always in 


danger, often ill, but always cheerful. 
Three of his priests were martyred with Bishop 
meux. Each was placed in a chair, with his hair 
tied to the back of it, and his arms and legs to the 
seat. Two strong men lifted each chair to their shoul- 
ders, and with an escort of 400 soldiers, the martyrs 
were carried to the place of execution. Once the por- 
ters stopped to rest, giving Bishop Berneux an oppor- 
tunity to encourage his young priests. Both he and 
they were so joyful that the pagans were irritated. 
“The fools dare to laugh!” they complained; where- 
upon one of the priests, Just de Bretenieres, said softly, 
“To die is very sweet.” 

For three davs the bodies lay on the sand where 
they had fallex, no Christian daring to go near them. 
They were buried at last by pagans. 

Learning of the martyrdoms, the French ambas- 
sador at Peking sent a small ship and a few soldiers 
9 demand satisfaction from the Korean government. 

ing the offensive the Kcer:ans wounded 33 men 
and 3 officers, and the French nastily returned to Chi- 
na. No further action was taken by the French Gov- 
ermment, which convinced the Koreans that France 
feared them and dared not avenge the death of her 
subjects at their hands. 

Ten years later, when the storm had passed and 
a new bishop was able to steal inte Korea, he reported: 
‘Several thousands of the faithful have disappeared, 

ictims of the most terrible persecution ever waged in 
Korea. Some died of hunger, cold, and disease; others, 
especially young girls, were sold as slaves and taken 
ho one knows where. Those Christians whom we find 
are in a miserable condition of body and soul. Obliged 
0 flee and hide, they lost their fields and homes and 
ull their possessions. They have no means of liveli- 
hood. I am hiding, surrounded on all sides by pagans. 
dare not speak above a whisper, and go out to 
minister to the Christians only after dark.” 


ning of the persecution had, by 1876, dwindled 

to 10,000. The three missionaries, who had 
escaped death, had been obliged to return to 
China. Is it surprising that the new bishop found 
desolation on all sides? Making his headquarters in 
Seoul, he set to work with indefatigable zeal, but had 
labored for a few months only, when his hiding place 
was discovered, and he was thrown into prison. The 
French minister to Peking demanded his release and 
the Korean Government consented to send him to Chi- 
na. A like fate awaited Father Deguette. 


In 1882 France obtained, from the Korean author- 
ities, permission for missioners to live in the country; 
further pressure was brought to bear by other govern- 
ments, and peace now reigns among the long tried 
Christians, who number about eighty thousand. They 
have a cathedral and many parish churches, a semina- 
ry, orphan asylums under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Paul of Chartres, parochial schools, and a Catholic 
weekly paper with 4,000 subscribers. 


The aged wife of Heung-song-koun was received 
into the Church in 1896. She had loved and admired 
it thirty years earlier, when her husband was putting 
Christians to death by the score. She was baptized 
secretly, and a year later went to confession and re- 
ceived her First Communion, also in secret. A few 
months afterward she died piously, but without the aid 
of any priest. 


In 1890 she had written to the bishop asking for 
baptism. As head of the royal family, it was her duty 
to prepare the sacrifices and to defray the expenses 
incident to them, and the bishop had been obliged to 
reply that she could not receive it so long as she took 
part in pagan worship. Six years later, giving her 
great age as an excuse, she resigned her position as 
mistress of the king’s household, and again asked for 
baptism, which was conferred upon her in a Christian 
servant’s house by the bishop himself. He found her 
instructed and familiar with our ordinary prayers, 
keen in spite of her age, docile and deeply in 
earnest. 

She was eighty years of age when she went to 
confession and made her First Communion. On this 
occasion it had been arranged that the bishop should 
go to her within the palace, secretly, in the dead of 
the night. A few faithful old Christian attendants as- 
sisted her and managed to keep away the palace 
guards. Some months later she fell ill and died. Her 
husband and son had somehow learned that she had 
become a Christian, but, of course, the national ob- 
sequies were entirely pagan. So ended the life of the 
last dowager empress, who had proved herself not 


unworthy of the valiant, persecuted Christians of 
Korea. 


oF 25,000 Christians who had seen the begin- 
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The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
lead lus to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 














THE APPEAL OF 7@a\ JESUS CRUCIFIED 


Christ’s love for us, and to gather strength against our 
own sinfulness, We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue Sicn for application blanks and leaflets. 





OUR LORD’S FINISHED WORK 


Jesus therefore When He had taken the vinegar said, “‘ It is consummated.” 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and affections directed to Jesus) 


All Christians have some idea of what our Divine 
Savior meant by His sixth word from the Cross, “It 
is consummated.” The purpose for which He had come 
into the world is now perfectly accomplished. His 
work of self-sacrifice for the love of mankind is at 
last finished; the chalice of His Passion, that had 
made Him suffer as only a God-man could suffer and 
that had wrung from His divine lips terrible cries of 
anguish, has been drained to the last 
and bitterest dregs. All the proph- 
ecies uttered since the beginning of 
the world concerning the Messiah 
have now been fulfilled in minute de- 
tail and Christ might truly say with 
His prophet: “I am a worm and no 
man; the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people. All they that 
saw me have laughed me to scorn. 

They have spoken with the lips and 

wagged the head. ‘He hoped in the 

Lord; let Him deliver him.’ They 

have opened their mouths against me 

as a lion ravening and roaring. I am 

poured out like water and all my 

bones are scattered. My heart is be- - 

come like wax melting in the midst 

of my bowels. My strength is dried 

up like a potsherd and my tongue 

hath cleaved to my jaws, and Thou 

hast brought me down into the dust of death. 
For many dogs have encompassed me. The council of 
the malignant have besieged me. They have dug my 
hands and my feet. They have numbered all my 
bones. And they have looked and stared upon me. 
They parted my garments among them and upon my 
vesture they cast lots.” (Ps. 21.) “There is no beauty in 
him nor comeliness. Despised and the most abject of 
men—a man of sorrows; and we have thought Him 
as it were a leper and one struck by God and afflicted,” 
(Isa. 53:3, 4.) 


Thus at last the work of human redemption, for 
which the Son of God had become man, the task of 
winning for poor sinful man the right to everlasting 
unspeakable happiness in heaven, is finally consum- 
mated. For “He was wounded for our iniquities. 
was bruised for our sins. The chastisement of 
peace was upon him and by his bruises we are healed.” 
(Isa. 55:5.) “He bore our sins in his own body upon 
the tree” and “by the blood of His Cross reconcilia- 
tion has been made between man and God.” Once 

more the gates of heaven have been 
thrown open to Adam and his chii- 
drer; and Christ, looking from His 
Cro... through the coming centuries 
to the end of time, sees the fruits of 
His Passion, the infinite graces that 
He has won for men being lavishly 
showered upon all who desire them. 
There is now nothing more for 
Him to do but to die. “What is there 
that I ought to do more to my vine- 
yard that I have not done to it?” 
(Isa. 5, 4.) But before He dies, 2) 

wishes to witness with a testimo 
that shall echo through all time and 
eternity that His work has been per- 
fectly finished; and although He is 
very near to death, He cries out with 
a loud voice: “It is consummated.” 
My Jesus, surely Thou hast done 
everything that Thou couldst do for 
me and for all men. To think that Thou, Son of 
the Most High God, didst become as a leper, 
as a worm for love of me. And I? How seldom 
do I even think about what Thou hast suffered 
for me, of how much it cost Thee to win for me the 
right to eternal blessedness with Thee in heaven? Oh, 
what must the happiness of heaven be when Thou hast 
chosen to suffer so terribly to win it for me? What 
must be the torments of hell when Thou. wert willing 
to undergo Thy Passion to save me from it? © My 
Jesus, I know that this cry of Thine, “It is consum- 
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mated” will witness against me at the judgment so that 
there will be no excuse for me if I am lost. Thou hast 
done all that even a God could do for me. O Lord, 
what am I thinking of? From all eternity Thou didst 
plan this tremendous work of redemption. Thou didst 
spend Thy life upon earth in working out that plan. 
And i, a poor creature, for whom Thou, my Creator, 
didst come to earth to be crucified, do not so much as 
try to understand what Thou hast done for me. O my 
God, forgive me. Let me study from now on what 
' Thou hast accomplished for me, so that I may spend 
my life in consummating what Thou dost wish me to 
do, in spending myself for Thee as Thou didst spend 
Thyself for me. (Continue making such affections as 


long as you feel your heart moved by them.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and affections directed to our own 
spiritual improvement.) 

There is a day and an hour when every man must 
€ in his heart as did our Divine Savior, “It is con- 
summated;” “My time on earth is over, my life in this 
world is completed; and according to what has been 
consummated or accomplished in me, my destiny is 
fixed for all eternity.” ' 

“It is consummated” says the angel of death, as 
the soul passes from the body; and in an instant that 
soul stands before the judgment seat of God to show 
how its life has been spent. Has that soul lived for 
the God Who made it and died for it or has it con- 
summated nothing but its own schemes, its own will, 
its own desires, its own passions? 

What a solemn moment that must be! On the one 
hand, all the good that has been accomplished in our 
poor lives; on the other, all the evil. Ah, then we shall 
see the relative values of the works that we have done. 

en we shall realize that the least thing done for God’s 
© is incomparably more beautiful and noble than 
the grandest achievements accomplished for our own 
honor or pleasure. Then we shall know that the poor 
peasant, who has been faithful to conscience, has lived 
and died unknown to men, has lived and died re- 
nowned among the angels of God, while perhaps the 
world-famous statesman or conqueror or king will de- 
serve to hear from Christ the words: “I know you not!” 
Then we shall understand that the greatest and the 
loveliest actions and lives are those that, hidden away 
from the eyes of men, are consummated for God. Then, 
ina word, only those things will count that have been 
done for God. 

Ah, when shall we learn to give ourselves entirely 
to our God, as our Blessed Lord did, that our heavenly 
Father’s will may be accomplished in us? When shall 
we cease sacrificing our time and our health and our 
souls to the world, to our passions, perhaps to Satan? 

Truly, to live only for God, as Christ did, means 
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that we must sacrifice ourselves, give ourselves up to 
Him entirely. But, what a blessed return God gives 
to us even in this world. How He dilates the heart 
with ineffable joy, and fills it with the deepest peace! 
How He covers us with the shelter of His wings and 
lets us feel the overpowering comfort of His embrace. 
If we could but taste of the joy that comes from giving 
ourselves completely and unreservedly to Him and of 
living only for Him, of laboring and suffering only for 
Him! And, on the other hand, what comes even in 
this world to those who live their lives for themselves 
or for sin? Disillusionment, weariness, disgust and 
despair. And then—eternity! 

Let us not hesitate at the sound of this loud cry 
of our dying Savior. It is a battle-cry for us. “See 
what I have endured for you” it says: “see what it has 
cost me to redeem you, to win heaven for you. Are 
you going to let all this be in vain?” 

It is true that Christ redeemed us on Calvary. 
But let us not be foolish enough to think that, there- 
fore, we are saved. Jesus has won for us the graces 
necessary for our salvation. But this does not mean 
that He is going to give us those graces unless we want 
them and show Him that we want them. 

We, as rational beings, can accept or refuse the 
graces which our Divine Savior won for us. We can 
will or not will to be His disciples. He has done His 
part of our redemption. But our part of that redemp- 
tion remains still to be effected. “Christ redeemed us,” 
says St. Augustine, “without our co-operation; but He 
will not save us without that co-operation. 

I know, Sweet Jesus, that everywhere in Thy Gos- 
pels Thou hast told me that I cannot be saved unless I 
become Thy disciple, and co-operate with the work that 
Thou hast wrought upon the Cross for me. This is the 
one great thing in life for me—to work with Thee to 
save my soul. “If I do this I, too, may say with Thee 
“It is consummated.” If I fail in this, all is lost for- 
ever. O Jesus, I must learn more and more how to co- 
operate with Thee in this mighty work, so as not to 
spoil Thy labors and sufferings and death for me. I 
must read about Thee, think about Thee, study how 
to be Thy fellow-worker. O Jesus, help me to think 
about Thee more and more. Touch my heart with 
Thy love, with the joy that follows upon self-sacri- 
fice for love of Thee and then with Thy Saints shall 
I be able to say: “When Thou didst delight my heart. 
O God, I did run in the way of Thy commandments.” 
Then I, too, shall gladly follow Thee in consummat- 
ing my life for God. 


RESOLUTION: I shall read more about Jesus 
and about the work that He consummated on the Cross, 
in order to warm my heart to work faithfully with 
Him in the consummation of my eternal salvation. 

EJACULATION: O my God, let my life be con- 
summated for love of Thee. 
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TWO RAINBOWS 
sy Kenan M. Carey 
The sunny sky smiles 


Through a shower of tears; 
And lo! God’s rainbow of love appears. 


We smile through our tears, 
And angels see 
Our rainbow of love in eternity. 





HE Rose and Bud controversy continues to be- 
come more and more interesting, and, we hope, 
also more profitable to all our Junior Signers. 
This month, Alvera, the brightest little girl 

in Kentucky, writes Bud a really excellent letter, which, 
being duly submitted to him, he answers in a manner 
that is worthy of the lad whom Daddy has chosen to 
uphold the honor of the boys. Next month, Billy Bell, 
also a Kentuckian, will return to the fray, and his let- 
ter to Rose, as well as her answer, will be well worth 
reading. Many other letters have been received from 
our Junior Signers and these will appear later on. 
DADDY SEN FU. 





The Junior Controversy 


Dear Mr. Bud: 

I read your answer to my letter and let me tell you 
that if you were not a friend of Daddy’s, you would 
get a letter from me that would hit you on your very 
wise old head. You say that my letter to you was not 
very bright. Did I ever tell you that I am very bright? 
I must say that judging from your letter, you could 
pass for a red pepper without any trouble. 

You say the girls can beat the boys crying. Well, 
that may be true where you are but not in old Ken- 
tucky. We have some boys in our class who cry every 
time they are looked at. Sister told one fellow the 
other day that his face was the picture of a sprinkling 
can. Can you say that about your sister Gracie? 

You say that your sister used your saw to fix her 
doll house. If you were the right sort of boy you would 
have done that for your little sister. You say you 
get lots of slaps. Well, believe me, there are plenty 
more that you should get. 
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I am glad that I have no brothers. It is bad enough 
to be with the lazy boys in school. All day long poo 
Sister is saying, “Boys, will you wake up,” and, “Look 
how nicely the girls are working.” Rose is certainly 
right, the boys do love to substitute play for work. 

How much money do you save for the missions? 
From the fuss you made over your old saw I imagine 
you are too selfish to give one penny to poor Bobby 
Mite Box. The boys in our room do very well, but we 
girls have to give the good example and tell Siste 
when we see them spend too much money for cang™ 
Sister says the rest! 

I hope that I have not offended you, Mr. Bud, by 
telling you the plain truth. As a parting word, I would 
advise you to take to heart the moral in the following 
lines: 


To boys, who talk and talk and talk, 
This lesson should appeal; 
The steam that blows the whistle, 
Will never turn the wheel. 


Lives of great men should remind you, 
If you care to study such, 
When you leave this world behind you, 
Most of you have talked too much! 


Yours till all brothers have enough sense to prac- 
tice the above, Alvera. 





Dear Alvera: 

I must confess that Daddy’s opinion of you is well 
founded. You certainly are a bright little girl, Alvera; 
just the same, I do not agree with everything that you 
say. I would as soon believe that a circle can be square, 
as that the boys in old Kentucky can cry better than 
the girls. Everyone the world over knows that the girls 
can always cry the best and we boys are only too glad 
to let them have that reputation. 

Now you say that I should get more slaps than ! 
do. Who on earth taught you to be so cruel? We are 
told to be gentle and kind and forgiving, and the worst 
thing we do to anyone who offends us, is to say, “You 
go chase yourself,” or “You better watch out or you'll 
become a permanent inhabitant of the devil’s ‘and, 
some day.” If you please, Alvera, will you tel! me 
where you read in the Bible about the virtue of slap- 
ping people on the face? 
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And you say the boys are lazy and the girls good 
workers. Well, listen to this story. The other day I 
happened to meet a married lady and I asked what 
she thought about the subject of brothers and sisters. 
“Well, Bud,” she said, “I have four boys and one girl 
in my family, and really, it was more trouble to bring 
up that one girl than the four boys put together.” “And 
doesn’t your little girl just love work?” I asked. 
“Love work?” she said, in just the most surprised 
tone: “Do you know what, Bud, she thinks the little 


! catechism should be re-written, and that the answer 
S to the question, why are we created, should be, for 


play, just play.” And that, Miss Alvera, is a true story, 


honest it is. Please think it over. 


Yours truly, 
Bud. 





Our Little Missionaries 


Our little Missionaries—the biggest little hearts in 
“fe world—continue to pray hard and to work hard 
for their little pagan brothers and sisters in far-off 
China. We wish that we could publish all the letters 
that we receive from these cheerful, energetic little 


} workers, but, as space does not permit us, we have 


selected just a few. May these edifying letters instil 
the mission spirit into the hearts of everyone of our 
Junior Signers. 





From A Very Nice LITTLE Boy 


Dear Daddy: 

I am a little boy of Circle 10. I am going to help 
you all Ican. I have saved many pennies for the mis- 
sions and hope to save many babies, too. 

Sister told us the other morning that we kneel down 
when we pray to make ourselves little. That afternoon 
@: working hard doing my arithmetic lesson, and 

at do you suppose happened? I fell out of my chair. 
Everyone laughed, and I laughed, too. I didn’t hurt 
myself, though. A little boy across the aisle shouted 
out, “Sister, he is trying to make himself little.” 

Do all the little Missionaries know this prayer: 
“Baby Jesus, God and Man, I will love you all I can?” 
I wish that they would all say sometimes, “Baby Jesus, 
God and Man, we'll help the Chinaman all we can.” 

Yours till all the little heathens are good Catholics, 

Guess? 









Settinc A Goop ExaMPLE 
Dear Daddy: 

We, Micaela Phelan and Helen Glidden, wishing 
to help the poor little children in China, gave a bazaar 
afew weeks ago. It was held in Micaela’s back yard. 
We had a Congress of Nations in the garage. We had 





dolls from all parts of the country and we sold all 
sorts of articles, also ice cream, candy, cake and fruit. 
Micaela is ten years old; Helen is eleven. A number 
of our little friends helped to make it a success. We 
are sending you twenty dollars, for which we wish to 
ransom four babies. We shall continue to work and 
to pray for the missions. 

Your Little Missionaries, 

Micaela Phelan and Helen Glidden. 

Which of our little Missionaries will be the first to 


imitate the good example of these young girls? Boys, 
are you going to let the girls get ahead of you? 





A Zea.ous LITTLE WorkKER 
Dear Daddy: 

We are so tired of hearing these girls praised all 
the time. The other day Edward K. got so mad he said, 
“Let’s not put another penny in Bobby Mite Box.” 
But the other boys would not agree to that. I said that 
we were working for God and for the poor Missiona- 
ries and not for praise and fine speeches. We have 
made up our mind to work hard this year and I tell 
you we can. We are going around every Saturday with 
our little wagon and collect all the old papers and 
junk from our neighbors. Then we shall take them to 
the junk shop to sell. The other day Sister told me 
to take the old papers that the girls brought to school 
to the junk shop to sell. Then you should have heard 
these girls in our room. They all started to quack like 
a lot of geese and to say, “We collected those papers 
and how does it come that the boys get to sell them?” 

Oh it is hard to be a boy. I wonder, do people ever 
stop to think that China would have a very poor chance 
to get Missionaries if there were no boys. The girls 
would never go over there and live as the peor priests 
do. Why, they are scared to death if they even see 
a dead mouse! Your devoted knight, 

Richard Pigler. 





THE IDEAL MISSION-SPIRIT 
Dear Daddy: 

I am saving all my pennies for Bobby Mite Box 
One day Sister said Bobby was hungry, so I gave him 
forty cents. Later on I gave him ninety cents, which 
he greedily ate and then put out his tongue for more. 
But I said, “No, no, Bobby, you’ve had enough for to- 
day.” 

Oh Father, you do not know how much we like to 
convert the little Chinese. Though we are small, very 
small, yet we are anxious to help along the great Mis- 
sion cause and to ransom little babies. Every day 
Sister holds Bobby up and pennies come from all parts 
of the room. Please say a prayer for me that I may be 
a real, good little Missionary. Your little friend, 

Agnes M. 
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“The Supu News” - - - War Times in Shenchowfu --- At 
Yungshunfu - - - Gemma’s League of Prayer 


“ The Supu News” 


EPORTS from Fathers Flavian 
{Qs Arthur are consoling and 
encouraging beyond measure. 
Though beset with difficulties, dan- 
gers and mishaps, both missionaries 
keep up a remarkably optimistic spirit, 
and see the sun- 
ny side of every- 
thing around 
them. Surely 
this buoyant dis- 
position is a di- 
vine blessing 
that contributes 
very much to the 
success of their 
s labors. Under 
FR. ARTHUR, C. P. the headline, 
“The Supu News,” Father Arthur gives 
us an interesting story of his journey 
to Supu and the events that have oc- 
curred there since his arrival: 

Supu means “a city on a river.” It 
stands at the juncture of two rivers, 
and is flanked on every side by hills 
and mountains, circumstances that 
probably influenced the pioneers in 
selecting the spot for their city. Father 
Flavian and myself arrived here on 
October 28. We were twelve days on 
the river and would have been three 
days more if we had not left the boat 
to cross over the mountain. We were 
anxious to shorten the way in order to 
reach Supu that night. 

At Shenchowfu, all the boats had 
been taken by the soldiers so that it 
was impossible to secure one. Then, 
a Mr. Hanson L. Gabb, of the Asiatic 


Petroleum Company, invited us to ac- 
company him as far as Takiangkow, 
the village from which we started the 
climb over the mountain. We gladly 
accepted his kind offer, and spent 
twelve very pleasant days with him. 

Mr. Gabb had a fleet of eight junks. 
Each one was provided with fifteen 
coolies to pull it up the river, and 
each was well guarded with soldiers 
under command of a captain. We were 
allotted quarters in the junk with Mr. 
Gabb and his son. Every evening they 
joined us in reciting the rosary before 
retiring. In the same boat were 4 
Chinese clerks, 10 servants, 16 soldiers, 
and 15 coolies to pull it along. As the 
craft was only forty feet long and 
twelve wide, every available space was 
utilized. In this ark we departed from 
Shenchowfu. 

On the way up the river, it was 
imperative to use every precaution 
against the bandits, as the whole re- 
gion is infested with them. Mr. Gabb, 
his son, the Chinese clerks and our- 
selves drew lots for sentinel duty dur- 
ing the different hours of the night. 
If an attack should be made on us, 
we wanted to be awake and see the 
whole performance. Chinese junks do 
not travel at night, as it would be al- 
most impossible for the coolies to fol- 
low the river path. We usually anchored 
by some village or town until daylight. 
Still we kept guard, for in these times 
any hamlet or town might be the head- 
quarters of the bandits. 


As luck would have it, between one 
and two o'clock in the morning, while 
I was on watch, my companion, a 
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Chinese, observed another junk slowly 
advancing towards us. Immediatg 
we notified the soldiers, but they h 
already seen the stranger and were 
prepared for an encounter. As soon 
as it came within rifle range, the cap- 
tain called out something to the men 
in the other junk and we could hear 
them reply. My companion, who spoke 
English pretty well, turned to me and 
said there was no danger. It was an 
opium smuggler, and when it came 
alongside of our boat, quite an amount 
of the drug was sold to the soldiers, 
the servants, and the coolies. Before 
we started again on the following 
morning, we learned that four men 
had been killed that night by the ban- 
dits and that probably the opium smug- 
gler was a spy for them. Seeing we 
were protected by soldiers, they left 
alone. y 
We moved slowly up the great Yuen 
River, on either side of which the 
mountains rise so majestically. Some 
days we made 10 miles, on others 15, 
and never more than 20 miles. This 
section of the country does not appear 
to be much inhabited. The towns and 
villages we saw nestling at the foot of 
the mountains or close to the river 
banks are all small and none of them 
over a mile in length. One naturally 
wonders where the millions of people 
are, so often mentioned in writings 
about China. Now and then some 
pagan shrine would be seen on the 
edge of a cliff, or a distant rice field 
would come into view, adding much to 
the natural beauty of the scenery, and 
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breaking the monotony of mountain 
and sky. 

At one of the towns, the Chinese 
agent for the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany had just been married, and Mr. 
Gabb and ourselves were invited to 
his home. On arriving there we found 
ourselves the distinguished guests at 
a Chinese banquet. About twenty Chi- 
nese gentlemen were also present. Dur- 
ing the dinner, which consisted of in- 
nunmerable dishes, the table cloth be- 
came wringing wet. No one, however, 
seemed to be in the least disturbed, 
and conversed and dined without any 
inconvenience. It is not customary to 
see the bride for at least two or three 
months after the wedding, but an ex- 
ception was made in our case. In her 
honor Mr. Gabb sent a servant to the 
unk to. bring his phonograph. After 
Ach selection, the machine was thor- 
oughly examined by the natives. It 
was a great mystery to them. The 
bride was asked what she thought of 

and she replied it sounded like a 
voice from heaven. 

On our way back to the junk, we 
had to force ourselves through crowds 
of people who had assembled on the 
narrow street to witness a pagan cer- 
emony. It was an idolatrous rite con- 
ducted by the bonzes. There were four 
men dressed in long red robes, with 
high red turbans on their heads. Their 
faces appeared to be painted. Each one 
was singing as loudly as possible, and 
at the same time beating a small drum. 
A band of six.-or seven pieces stood 


e to otie side adding as much as pos- 
) 


le to the noise. In the center was 


one of the ugliest looking idols imagin- 
able. Around this hideous object 
built fires, and the people threw imita- 


they 


tion money into them. Of course, many 
of the spectators took part in the cere- 
mony by igniting fire crackers and 
throwing them about indiscriminately. 
Otherwise the street was pitch dark, 
and as the countenances became visible 
only from the glare of the fires, their 
repulsive looks made one think the 
devil certainly was here in all his glo- 
ty. Superstition is one of the most ter- 
tible evils in China; it shows up every- 
where. Even our own boatmen would 
not care pass any rapids without first 
burning incense to the god of the 
river, 

The day before we arrived at Tak- 
iangkow, the junk carrying my bag- 
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gage-and trunks struck a rock passing 
through rapids and down it went to 
the bottom of the river. Father Flavian 
looked at ‘me, and then exclaimed: 
“Yes, we have no baggage.” My trunks 
were water-proof. They hold water 
like a bucket. We recovered them but 
their contents were ruined or rendered 
useless. I hope, however, to save a few 
things. The Chinese women are trying 
to save the cloth goods. Father Flavian 
divided his things with me, so I am not 
so bad after all. 


Early in the morning of October 28, 
Father Flavian and I bade farewell to 
Mr. Gabb and his party, and started off 
on our walk across the mountains. In 
the mountains we passed some bandits, 
but, thank God, they did not molest us. 
Our Guardian Angels must have been 
preceding us with a legion of the heav- 
enly host. After winding through 
mountain passes, across several nar- 
row ledges overlooking deep precipices, 
after eight hours of walking and climb- 
ing, we reached home at last. It was 
three months since I started from Pitts- 
burgh July 30 

The first building I saw in Supu was 
a large pagan temple. Like many 
others, it is now used for barracks by 
the Chinese soldiers. To me the temple 
was like a foot-print in the sand, the 
mark of Satan’s work among the peo- 
ple. I felt deeply grateful to God that 
He led me to labor for Him in this dis- 
trict so overwhelmingly under the in- 
fluence of the evil spirit. It becomes 
more and more evident that our battle 
in China is, in all truth, with the powers 
of darkness. 

More than 500,000 people live in and 
around Supu. Father Flavian and my- 
self are the only white men in the whole 
district. The chapel here is a small 





A pious remembrance is requested 
in the prayers and good works of the 
Readers of Tue Sicn in behalf of the 
following, recently deceased. 


REV. pparas tf SHEEHAN, 
BOMINICK ALFANO, 
CATHERINE A. *GARTL AND, 
EDMUND MACSWINEY, 
AMES scCOr ay Sr., 
AMES McGOW AN, Jr., 
ERNARD McCARTEY, 
peg} CR 


MALL OY 
PATRICK LYNCH, 
ANNA ern: 

MARY DUKE, 
MARGARET MULLIGAN. 


May their souls, and the souls of all 
the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. Amen. 
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brick structure, accommodating about 
two hundred and fifty people. It has 
no windows, but a skylight affords 
good light. There is one small altar 
in the chapel, and very little else. Ad- 
joining the chapel are four rooms in 
which we live. There are two other 
small brick buildings on the property, 
one serves as a school, and the other as 
a house for the servants. We have 
four other missions besides this one, 
and only one of them has a little 
church under construction. 

Ever since we came to Supu, the city 
has been filled with soldiers. China is 
amusing itself with a dozen or more 
small wars. Province is fighting Prov- 
ince. The governments are military. 
The Generals demand money from alt 
the cities in their power. Defeated 
armies loot every town; if their 
demand for money is not com- 
plied with, they often hold _per- 
sons for ransom. Pekin will even- 
tually control all the provinces, but 
just now the military leaders are ruling 
every province with an iron hand. The 
North is striving to hold Hunan, while 
the South is rendering assistance in 
every way to make it an independent 
republic. The northern troops hold 
Changsha, the capital, and are gradu- 
ally gaining every place in the prov- 
ince. They are known here as the army 
from the East; our Supu soldiers are 
Western. 

Our Supu soldiers were defeated in 
battle and forced to retreat. As they 
fell back, every town, including Supu, 
was looted, and some were also burned. 
However, this must be expected, as 
every Chinese army that is compelled 
to surrender a place never fails to pil- 
lage it. Perhaps they want to make 
sure that the enemy will find little with. 
which to recuperate, or it may be that 
it is their last chance to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the people 
whom they have protected. 

The people of Supu knew that their 
soldiers were defeated and were re- 
treating. They awaited their coming 
with great fear and anxiety. Many 
fled to the mountains, and those in the 
city proper kept behind bolted doors. 
We have a high brick wall around 
our property, and at the entrance there 
is a heavy wooden gate. We locked 
it securely and then re-enforced it with 
heavy logs. For protection we unfurled 
a large American flag over the top of 
it. 





About one o'clock in the morning of 
November 20, the first division of the 
retreating army entered the city. Pan- 
demonium soon reigned. The scenes 
on all sides of us were terrifying. We 
could hear the doors of the houses be- 
ing pounded and smashed. Not far 
from our gate, four men, including a 
soldier, were killed. While all this 
looting was going on the soldiers broke 
into the jail and allowed two hundred 
prisoners to escape. It was twelve 
o'clock (noon) before the last of the 
soldiers left Supu, and during the whole 
eleven hours our place was the only 
one in the city that was not attacked 
and robbed. 

The victorious army marched into 
the city that same evening and order 
was once more established. For two 
days the city was quiet, and everyone 
entertained the opinion that Supu would 
not again be bothered with the warring 
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DEVOTIONS IN A CHINESE HOUSE 
On November 23, near one o'clock 

morning, heavy firing was 
outside the city. The people 
was heard outside the city. The people 
soon surmised that the Hunan troops 
were coming back to make an at- 
tempt to retake the city. As the firing 
increased, the people rushed to their 
homes for shelter and protection from 
the bullets, every roof and door again 
being barred. The rain of bullets con- 
tinued from one o’clock until six. Dur- 
ing all this time fierce fighting went on 
in the streets. We could hear the 
shouting and the click of the rifles as 
the opposing forces drove each other 
backward and forward in front of our 
gate. At six o’clock the firing ceased. 
As it was not safe to venture out on 
the streets, we had no means of find- 
ing out which army held the city. In 
fact we were not certain that the at- 
tacking parties were Supu men, for on 


in the 
heard 
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the mountains we could see soldiers 
who undoubtedly were bandits. 


At half past six, we heard heavy 
pounding on our gates. The soldiers 
outside commanded us to open them. 
We hesitated, fearing they were ban- 
dits. When we inquired who they were 
and what they wanted, the answer came 
they were Supu soldiers, who had re- 
taken the city and came for the sol- 
dier who had taken refuge in our 
church. When the fighting was in prog- 
ress, this man, who was a Christian, 
found his way into the chapel and hid 
there. We took his gun and gave it 
to the soldiers at the gate. They were 
satisfied for the present, but on the 
following day we succeeded in obtain- 
ing pardon for him from the General. 
Supu is now again in the hands of its 
own soldiers. How long they can hold 
the city is doubtful, as the enemy very 
likely will be strengthened by re- 
enforcement from the capital. The city 
may again havé to undergo the ordeal 
of being looted and having another 
battle in its streets. 


The suffering of the poor people is 
indescribable. Very few towns in Chi- 
na have accomodations for armies, and 
the soldiers have in consequence full 
permission to walk into any house and 
make it their home. Every family has 
to give up or share its living quarters 
with soldiers. Our own house is the 
only one in Supu-not filled with them. 
Business, of course, is at a standstill. 
The people are afraid to move. Be- 
tween bandits and soldiers, the con- 
ditions here could not be worse. 


God has protected us through many 
dangers. My health is very good, and 
I feel very happy. The Chinese Chris- 
tians are very kind and polite. Most 
of my time is taken up with the study 
of the. language. My Chinese professor 
does not speak English, so I am obliged 
to learn and use the simple phrases he 
gives me every day. I have already 
mastered a good many words and say- 
ings. Whenever I meet a little boy or 
girl, I always speak to them and it 
makes one feel like a Chinese when 
they understand what you say. I 
asked a little fellow the other day to 
get me a glass of water, and in less 
than five minutes he came back with 
a big glassful. So I have come to the 
conclusion that the language is not the 
hardest thing over here. 


—Father Arthur Benson, C. P. 
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~ War Times in Shenchowfu 


ITHIN the past few. months, the 
(1) Passionists in China have had 

strange and thrilling expe. 
riences, as much from the civil war 
going on in their district, as from the 
prowling hordes of bandits. Father 
Edmund sends us the following de- 
tailed account of the events at Shen 
chowfu: 


“The military commander at Shen- 
r chowfu, Tsai Chu 
Yo, refused to 
acknowledge or 
to obey the civil 
governor, Chow 
Hen Ti, who re- 
sides at Chang- 
sha, the capital 
of the Hun 
Province. As‘ 
|} «result of his per- 
FR. EDMUND, C. P. sistent refusal to 
turn over the immense revenue from 
the mineral resources of this district, 
he was summoned to Changsha for 
trial. He haughtily disdained this com- 
mand, and war was declared to force 
him into submission. 


All this happened months ago, but 
only now have the dire consequences 
been felt at Shenchowfu. Until recently 
this city, hidden away in high mountain 


ranges, has escaped the harrowing 
scenes of battle and the miseries of 
war. The people here were quiet and 
industrious, but the peace they en- 
joyed was not to be lasting and they 
had to pass through the crucible gf 
suffering. 

When hostilities started, Tso Tsoa 
U, an officer under General Tsen Yu 
Mo of Paotsing, offered his services 
to the General of Shenchowfu. The 
General readily accepted the offer as 
he was only too anxious to strengihen 
his forces. He sent his new ally to 
check the advance of the army irom 
Changsha, but Tsoa was unsuccessful 
in the attempt. After several days of 
hard fighting, he was badly defeated. 

When the news of defeat reached 
Shenchowfu, General Tsai called in all 
his troops and, after extorting an <nor- 
mous sum of money from the people, 
fled from the city. Left without :ili- 
tary protection, the people were te:ror- 
stricken, for they knew not whai mo- 
ment the bandits might enter the place 
and pillage it. As their only meaus of 
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safety, the men assembled and formed 
a “Home Guard,” or what they called 
in Chinese “Chio Chi Wei.” Through 
the iong hours of the night, you could 
hear them tramping against the stones. 
It w2s some contradiction to their noisy 
marching for the “Town Crier” to shout 
out every now and then: “All is quiet.” 
Whilst in this state of suspense, the 
peop'e sent a letter to General Tsen 
Yo Mio of Paotsing, asking him to come 
to Shenchowfu as their governor and 
to send troops to protect the city. Be- 
fore a reply to this letter was received, 
word was brought that the defeated 
Tsa, now an enemy to his former com- 
mander at Paotsing, was returning 
from the battle front to take possession 
of Shenchowfu. The news caused more 
consternation. The city .was now in 
a really precarious condition, the ob- 
@": of two rivals, and there could 
e only one outcome, and that was 
conquest by the stronger man. 


A meeting of the officials and mer- 
chants of the city was hurriedly called 
to devise some means of protecting 
the women and children in the event of 
battle. Fathers Dominic, Paul and my- 
self attended the meeting. We con- 
sented to throw open the Mission 
buildings to shelter the women and 
children, and assured the assembly we 
would befriend them to the utmost of 
our power. 


That same evening General Tsoa en- 
tered the city. He lost no time in call- 
ing the principal men together and 
told them in plain words how he in- 
tended to deal with the inhabitants. 

@: reminded them that before becom- 

g a soldier, he had been a bandit 
chief; and he could also boast of hav- 
ing committed his first murder while 
still a lad of seven years. He finally 
declared that if the Paotsing General 
drove him out by force, he would re- 
turn to his former life of brigandry. 
He would loot the city and reduce it 
to ashes. To show that his words were 
no idic threat, he commandeered all the 
boats on the river and constructed a 
bridge to make good his escape after 
the work of destruction had been 
finished. 

Another day of suspense followed. 
On the morning of the second day, the 
sound of a trumpet at the Mission 
gates announced to us that the much 
dreaded General Tsoa had come to pay 
us a visit. Accompanied by his ad- 
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visers and a very heavy guard of sol- 
diers, he was ushered into our modest 
guest room. The people, who had seen 
him entering the Mission, now crowded 
around the gates curious to know what 
had induced him to see the missionaries. 
There was as much curiosity inside the 
gates as on the outside. 


For two long hours General Tsoa re- 
mained at the Mission. He held con- 
ferences with his advisers, and re- 
ceived the spies who came from time 
to time to make their reports. At 
length he told us not to fear. The 
missionaries, he said, had ever been 
kind to him, and he would show the 
same courtesy to them. When about 
to leave, he made a very singular re- 
quest. He asked us to accept his eight 
year old son as a gift, and to harbor 
one of his six wives until the trouble 
was over. This request put us in a 
very serious dilemma. We were happy 





STREET SCENE IN SHENCHOWFU 
enough 
anxious at all about his wife. 
refused we might incur his anger and 
perhaps vengeance; if we acceded to 
his wishes and he was vanquished, the 
conqueror might punish us for protect- 


to receive the boy, but not 
If we 


ing the relatives of his enemy. After 
a prayer for light, we decided to take 
both, and that afternoon the wife was 
placed in the girl’s school and the little 
lad with the boys. 

Affairs now developed rapidly. The 
day after Tsoa’s visit, messengers 
brought word that the General of Pao- 
tsing with a very large army was de- 
scending on Shenchowfu. To try to 
avert the impending calamity, Father 
Dominic and Father Leopold, the Au- 
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gustinian, went to meet the advancing 
troops. While the Fathers were away 
on their mission of peace, what we 
feared came partially true. About 3 
P. M. rumor spread through the city 
like wild fire that the soldiers were 
going to begin their work of destruc- 
tion. In an incredibly short time, a 
veritable mob swept down to the Mis- 
sion looking for shelter and safety. All 
were hopeless. 

We had pledged ourselves not to al- 
low the men into the yard, yet here 
they were wedged in with the women 
and children. Physical force was the 
only argument they would listen to; 
and so with the aid of a couple of 
heavy clubs we managed to drive them 
back. It was truly pitiable to see the 
poor creatures trembling with fright. 
The mothers clutched their little ones. 
Three very aged women were carried 
in on the backs of their daughters. 
The Mission buildings were taxed to 
capacity. Several stores were looted, 
but there was no damage to property 
nor any blood shed. 

While all this excitement was going 
on, we were hoping against hope that 
the two Fathers, who had left in the 
morning to meet the army from Paot- 
sing, would return quickly with a mes- 
sage of peace. Night came on, and we 
krew not what to expect under cover 
of darkness. Weeping women and 
crying babies could be heard through- 
out the buildings as they huddled to- 
gether in the greatest fear. Fortunate- 
ly Father Paul-was here and did very 
much to calm them. 

It was far into the night when Father 
Dominic and Father Leopold returned 
to the Mission. We eagerly awaited 
the account of their journey and their 
interviews with the Paotsing General. 
The day had been just as exciting for 
them as for ourselves. They met the 
General from Paotsing at a place called 
Wusu, about ten from Shen- 
chowfu. Considerable time was spent 
in consultation. At last the decision 
was given that General Tsoa must re- 
tire twenty miles from Shenchowfu be- 
fore there could be any talk of peace. 
When this step was taken, some agree- 
ment might be reached. Then, when all 
had complied with Chinese etiquette, 
the delegation left Wusu. 


miles 


The terms dictated seemed accept- 
able to the representatives of General 





Tsoa, so the Fathers were anxious te 
reach Shenchowfu as quickly as pos- 
sible to announce the good news. But 
darkness had already set in and the 
return trip was far from being safe. 
About half the distance had been trav- 
ersed, when a messenger stopped them 
and told them that Shenchowfu was 
being destroyed and it would be better 
for them to run for their lives. Some 
persons were anxious to heed the warn- 
ing, but the courage of the missionaries 
reassured them and they continued 
their journey. 

The Fathers knew how much their 
presence would be needed and hurried 
toward the city. To arrive more quick- 
ly, they followed an unfrequented lone- 
ly road that led through grave-covered 
hills. As they climbed over each high 
mound, they made an excellent target 
for prowling bandits and ran the risk 
of being taken for bandits themselves. 
Through the protection of the Mother 
of God, they arrived home safe. Their 
message brought great joy to the peo- 
ple and immense relief to us. General 
Tsoa left Shenchowfu on the following 
day, and the General from Paotsing 
entered the city. Since then we have 
had peace. The days of anxiety were 
now passed, but we have good reason 
to believe they were productive of 
much fruit. It gave us an opportunity 
to show these Chinese people that the 
Church is indeed a mother. Like little 
children, they ran to her for protection 
when danger was near. We feel con- 
fident that God permitted the affair 
to happen so that many souls might 
be drawn nearer to the Faith. If only 
one soul is saved, we have been amply 
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repaid for all the trouble it cost us.” 

In some other letters, Father Ed- 
mund gives us several interesting items 
about himself and incidents that have 
occurred around Shenchowfu. 

“Little by little,’ he writes, “I am 
growing accustomed to China. The 
fact that I must first acquire a knowl- 
edge of the language keeps me from 
a great deal of active work that must 
be done. By hard study and with God’s 
help, I am getting to know more and 
more Chinese and feel much encour- 
aged when able to speak even a few 
words to the people. Every day I have 
class and am once more a school boy 
learning to read and write. The food 
question is still a little hard, but gradu- 
ually that will come around all right. 
As long as we remain at home, there 
is no difficulty, but when official visits 
have to be made, then Chinese lunch 
is in order. You would think Father 
Dominic and Father Paul were ac- 
customed to Chinese food all their lives. 
But if you want to raise blisters on 
your tongue, just try a little bit of 
Chinese ginger root. No doubt I will 
get used to it like the rest. 

Here in Shenchowfu we have an ele- 
ment to contend with that seems to 
need the special grace of God. For 
many years the non-Catholic mission- 
aries have been firmly established in 
this territory. Their central station al- 
most adjoins our property. They have 
large modern buildings, well equipped 
and affording every opportunity for 
mental and physical development. They 
are somewhat uneasy, however, since 
our arrival in the district. They re- 
alize we must have something that 


appeals directly to the people. 

Last Sunday afternoon the Puotes. 
tant minister went to the jail to preach 
to the prisoners. While services were 
going on, the men made a dash for 
liberty. Twenty-seven escaped. In a 
few hours they captured six; four were 
beheaded immediately and two were 
shot. The same fate awaits the others 
if they are caught. 

One must see a pagan land to under- 
stand its degradation. You would think 
the devil reigned here supreme. Not 
a day passes that we are not witnesses 
of his dominion over the poor people. 
Women are bought and sold like ani- 
mals. As soon as a man gets tired 
of his wife, he sells her to someone else 
for a little cash. Then she may be sold 
again, and so her miserable existence 
goes on. Across the street from the 
Mission a man died recently and 
over a week the bonzes conducted p¥ 
gan ceremonies in worship of the dead. 
Fire crackers were shot off almost con- 
tinually. Paper money was burned fre- 
quently. For fear the man might get 
tired standing in the next life, a paper 
chair was burned and so sent on to 
him. From my window I could see 
now and then the eldest son adoring 
a most hideous idol. Such are the 
people we have come to convert. 

Everything here seems entirely dif- 
ferent from all we have learned since 
childhood. Sometimes you would think 
they were trained to be cruel. The 
other night I saw some boys take a 
couple of rats, soak them in oil, and 
set fire to them. The poor creatures 
ran like mad here and there in dar 
ness until they burned to death. wi 
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any accident happens to a person, in- 
stead of running to help, they stand 
aground and laugh at the person’s mis- 
fortune. They do not seem to have 
ever heard of charity. We hope they 
will soon learn to know our Divine 
Master and will imitate His love for 
the sick and unfortunate, for the chil- 
dren and the poor. 


A number of officials called to see 
us within the past few weeks. As we 
always receive them with every kind- 
ness, they evidently pass the word 
along and a visit to our Mission must 
be a part of the state program. They 
are very curious and ask many ques- 
tions about the mysteries and prac- 
tices of the Church. They are especial- 
ly interested in the Crucifix. They 
could not understand why we honored 

sign of shame and death. We were 

hd to relate to them the story of 
Sur Lord’s Sacred Passion, and they 
were astonished and marvelled that 
the Son of God should reveal His divine 
love to men. Two of the officials came 
to Mass last Sunday, and they gladly 
accepted some Catholic literature we 
gave them. We are in hopes that God 
will give them the gift of faith. 

On Sunday afternoon the pagans 
crowd the rear of the chapel. They 
seem deeply impressed by the services. 
Surely our Eucharistic Lord must look 
out on them with a yearning to bring 
them into the true fold and near to 
His Sacred Heart! 


My first Christmas in China has come 
and gone. One short year ago I looked 
rward to this event and wondered 
at it would mean to me in far-away 
ina. I tried to picture myself in a 
small village church with its little con- 
gregation around me. Great joy and 
happiness filled my mental picture, 
but the reality has surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. My first Christ- 
mas here has left pleasant memories 
that will never be forgotten. It may 
interest you to hear how we spent the 
day in Shenchowfu. 

Some few days previous to the feast, 
Father Dominic led an excursion into 
the neighboring hills in quest of ever- 
teens and other decorative shrubbery. 
The luxuriant growth of the Hunan 
forests furnished an abundant supply, 
and the boys were well laden down 
when they returned to the Mission. 
Early the next day all hands were busy 
in weaving wreaths and twining ropes 
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of evergreens. They thought it a great 
honor to assist in decorating the house 
of God, and displayed wonderful in- 
genuity in their work. With our limit- 
ed resources of candle sticks and other 
things, we beautified the church as 
best we could. There are many things 
we need and as many we desire, but we 
have to get along without them as well 
as we can. 

While material preparations were be- 
ing made to make the church beautiful, 
the preparation of the soul was not 
neglected. The most rigid fast was 
observed on the day before the feast, 
no one taking food until noon. Every 
Christian in the Mission approached 
the Sacrament of Penance. This was 
a consolation to us to know all were 
prepared to receive Him in their hearts. 
One by one those living in the out- 
missions began to arrive. Dressed in 
whatever little finery their limited re- 
sources could buy, they made a very 
interesting picture. Some of them had 
been walking for two days in order 
to be present at the Holy Mass in 
Shenchowfu. 

At eight o’clock on Christmas Eve, 
the bell was rung and all the men, 
women, and children assembled in the 
church for the first services of the 
feast. The rosary and the litany of 
the Blessed Virgin were recited and 
then Christmas carols were sung. Six 
men played on flutes in imitation of 
the shepherds, and to this accompani- 
ment the congregation sang with so 
much fervor that the Babe of Beth- 
lehem must have enriched them all 
with His heavenly blessings. 

Christmas day had hardly dawned, 
when the Christians again gathered in 
the church to assist at as many Masses 
as possible They chanted their pray- 
ers aloud as is the custom here. Father 
Dunstan being here for the time as 
also one of the Augustinian Fathers, 
we were able to have a solemn high 
Mass. Some in the congregation had 
never seen a solemn high Mass before, 
and they were quite charmed at the 
beautiful ceremonial of Holy Mother 
Church. It must have been pleasing 
to our Divine Saviour to see on that day 
so many of the men, women, and chil- 
dren approach the railing to receive 
Him in Holy Communion. It was truly 
impressive. 

But festivities did not end with Holy 
Mass and Holy Communion. When 
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the Christians ieft the church, they set 
off fire crackers by the hundreds. 
String upon string was set ablaze until 
the neighboring hills resounded like 
cannons. Then all came to the house 
to wish us a merry Christmas and to 
receive a little gift from each Sen Fu. 
One man who prides himself on know- 
ing English slipped me a piece of pa- 
per on which he had written: “I hope 
your happy festival, but I am poor 
man of the nothing to offer father, en- 
treating your pardon me.” 

In the afternoon Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was given. At night 
the Christmas carols were sung again 
and then night prayers were recited 
together. Thus passed my first Christ- 
mas in China. 

Was it any wonder we were all 
happy? The spirit manifested that day 
convinced us more than ever of the 
wonderful possibilities there are in this 
Mission. Here, far in the interior of 
China, with superstition and idolatry 
on all sides, we have a fervent band 
of Christian souls gathered together 
to celebrate the Birth of the Son of 
God. When time brings us the next 
Christmas Day, many thousands more 
of the Chinese people will be here to 
welcome Him Who came into this 
world to be their Savior! 


—Father Edmund Campbell, C. P. 





At Yungshunfu 


HE increase in numbers of the 
© Passionists Missionaries in Chi- 
na has resulted not only in giv- 

ing them greater assistance, more ge- 
nial companionship, and larger fields 
of activity, but has likewise augmented 
the number of friends and benefactors 
of the Chinese missions and awakened 
more interest and zeal in the conver- 
sion of that pagan land. We now re- 
ceive word more 

frequently from 

the different 

Fathers and are 

better able to 

follow them in 

their missionary 

careers. As it has 

been some time 

since we heard 

directly from 

sei cos _ Father Agatho, 
the Missionary at Yungshunfu, it was 
good news to hear that he is in the 





best of health and has been giving his 
whole time and attention to the mis- 
sions in his care. Besides the resident 
mission at Yungshunfu, he has estab- 
lished ten stations; some of these out- 
missions have now been transferred to 
Father Raphael at Paotsing. Father 
Constantine is now assisting Father 
Agatho, and writes in glowing terms of 
the place and the work at Yungshunfu: 

After three months of travel, I have 
at last reached my Chinese home. You 
have heard of the different exciting 
incidents that happened on our long 
journey. Even the last part of our 
travels was not to be without some 
trouble. Owing to the disagreeable 
the trip from Shenchowfu 
was far from pleasant. Small Chinese 
boats are not very comfortable or 
much of a ‘protection during rain- 
storms. Our bags. beds, and clothes 
got a thorough soaking by the heavy 
rain coming through the roof of the 
boat. The river itself became flooded, 
and caused a long delay at everyone 
of the rapids we came ta, and, in con- 
sequence, the journey was tiresome 
and took a longer time than we ex- 
pected. At one place we had to wait 


weather, 


24 hours for the river to subside. The 
food began to run low. and made us 
all the more anxious to get home. 

We lived, however, untii we reached 
Wusu, a station of our mission. 
there we 


From 
traveled overland for two 
days. Owing to the steepness of the 
mountain we were descending. I was 
walking when one of the chair car- 
riers stopped and pointed out to me 
the great city of Yungshunfu. You see 
it far off down in the valley. A more 
beautiful sight one would not wish to 
behold. 

Brother Lambert came with us from 
Shenchowfu. He will attend to some 
building here, as well as at Sin Si Pin, 
one of our out-missions. We need a 
church. a house and a school. Under 
Brother Lambert’s direction the Chi- 
nese have done splendid work. 

Last Sunday I made my first visit 
to a station. Here is all that I had to 
take with me: a bed, bed clothes, a 
stove, a lantern. food, clothes to wear, 
the Mass kit, and all that would be 
needed for two or three days at the 
station. A man came with me to carry 
some of the things, another to take 
care of the mule, and my boy. The 
country is one mountain after another. 
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There are no nice roads, but only nar 
row paths and steps frequently. You 
should see the mules and horses going 
up and down the steps. No circus can 
compare with them. 

I am glad to be here, and thus 
far my health has been very good. 
Language. food, climate, bandits, and 
all other fears and difficulties are grad- 
ually giving way to my strong deter- 
mination to do as much as possible 
for God, and His Church, and the sal- 
vation of souls. Remember us in your 
prayers 


—Father Constantine Leach, C. P. 





Gemma’s League for the Passionist 
Missions in China 


VER 30,000 leaflets of Gemma’s 

League of prayers and good 

works for the Chinese Mis- 
sions were distributed during the past 
three months. They were sent to 
friends and benefactors of the Fathers 
in China as an excellent, practical, ef- 
ficacious way of supporting their work. 
Many people asked for them, not only 
to record their own zealous efforts, 
but as a means of arousing the mis- 
sionary spirit among their relatives 
and friends. Religious Communities, 
who are in a special manner devoted 
to the spread of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, were offered this opportunity 
of taking part in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China, and of exercising their 
zeal for the conversion of the pagan 
world. 

The Cistercians, we have learned re- 
cently, established a monastery in Chi- 
na to obtain the conversion of the peo- 
ple there. Since October, 1921, Mass 
has been offered daily at this monas- 
tery for the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom in China, and for the past year 
and a half all the houses of that great 
Order, embracing more than three 
thousand men, united in prayer for 
the same purpose. Preparations for the 
second Cistercian monastery in China 
are now under way. The Bishop of 
Cochin, China, said: “The prayers of 
ten Carmelites will avail me more than 
the preaching of twenty missionaries.” 
It is the prayer and virtue of fervent 
souls that bring God’s mercy down 
to earth, and also inspires heroic men 
and women ‘to sacrifice everything and 


give themselves unreservedly to the 
difficulties and dangers of the foreign 
missions. Apostles are needed, but they 
in turn need divine help and protection, 
good health and courage, patience and 
perseverance, the gifts that prayers 
and acceptable works can secure for 
them. St. Teresa, St. Margaret Mary, 
St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, 
Blessed Teresa, the “Little Flower,” 
and Gemma Galgani brought many to 
the knowledge of the true faith and 
converted many sinners by their pray- 
ers. 

The lists of prayers and good works 
for the Missions in China should be 
returned at the end of every month to 
the Passionist Chinese Bureau, St. Mi- 
chael’s Monastery, West Hoboken, 
N. J. A summary of them will then } 
forwarded to every missionary in C 
na. One can easily understand how they 
in their far-away, lonely missions will 
be pleased and comforted by this 
monthly remembrance of the people 
at home, and they will be more con- 
fident of success, more certain of last- 
ing results, more assured of the divine 
blessings, when they see the prayers 
and good works that have been of- 
fered for them and their missions. 


At the beginning of February, the 
following list was forwarded to every 
Passionist in China: 


Masses said 
5,519 


Holy Communions J 
Visits to the Blessed Sacraments 15,1 


Spiritual Communions 


Masses heard 


Benediction services 

Sacrifices 

Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 
Offerings of the Precious Blood 16,09 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Rosaries 

Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study ....... staan 
Hours of Labor 

Act of Kindness 

Acts of Zeal 

Deeds of Charity ..... ekgdéee 
Prayers 

Various Works 
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MAN. By Martin J. Scott, S. J. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 


The “New York Times,” July 24, 1922. commented 
editorially, in part, as follows: “Never before, perhaps, have 
nations so much needed religion as a motive and sanction, 
and 4s food for faith, hope and charity. ‘Pure reason’ and 
‘naked truth’ tell so little of ends of existence. They ac- 
company the human spirit a little way along the road, but 
cannot tell where the road of human life began or whither 
it leads or just why the journey was begun. The ideal 
dwells in the region beyond the present seeing or hearing 
of science, and is reached only when faith leads on through 

encircling gloom and furnishes the one goal that satisfies 
* soul of man. Man must ever rectify his faith by the 
truth that science brings. He must continue to penetrate 
the mystery about him. But he must continue to ‘adore’ 
the mystery that still remains, for when that adoration 
ceases and the mind’s desire fails, the life of the world 
shrinks to ihe visible and the audible and the palpable 
whose valls are a tomb. Religion will not let man be 
content with such a fate. Its efficacy is that it carries into 
the realms beyond. Nothing is so much needed today in 
the rehabilitation of the broken world as a faith that still 
holds toward a higher, diviner goal than mere social and 
economic and politicaal adjustment—than things that are 
purely physical and temporal.” Thus speaks a_ secular 
journal. 


Father Scott’s book is written with the express purpose 
of helping the reader to the cultivation of such a faith—a 
faith which will lift him above his gross material surround- 
iggs, and which will lend him wings strong enough to 

him “into the realms beyond.” In eleven chapters the 
author has set forth the fundamental truths of our holy 
religion in a manner well suited to catch and rivet the 
modern mind. About this book there is nothing trite. Its 
make-up is novel; its treatment of immemorial truths is 
novel; the anecdotes and scriptural allusions which abound 
throughout exhale an air of freshness. In his preface the 
author remarks, “this book is not so much to read as to 
meditate on.” In other words, the reader is asked to 
ponder the thoughts developed, and let them sink in. 
Only by taking the eternal truths one by one and turning 
them over in the mind again and again, and viewing them 
from their multiple angles, will a strong and dynamic con- 
viction concerning them be developed. Wherefore Father 
Scott wisely counsels that this book be not read through 
a one sitting, but rather one chapter at a time, or better 
still, even less. Surely this book is destined to accomplish 
much good! The editorial quoted above states a need of 
our day. The present volume is well fitted to do its bit 
towards meeting this need. It rests with the reader of these 
lires to do his part. Cc. 0 G. 


MARVELS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. By 
Rev. J. McDonnell, S. J. Benziger Bros. New York. 6c. 

FLOWERS OF THE SANCTUARY. Eucharistic 
Thoughts from the Lives of the Saints and the Blessed of 
God. By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter, K. C. B. S. Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc. New York. $1.25. 

The former is a tiny book of one hundred pages, con- 
taining more than twenty true stories about the Blessed 
Sacrament. It will prove very useful to those who are 
instructing children for their First Holy Communion. An 
appendix gives the matter to be gone over in these instruc- 


tions, along with helps and suggestions for making, easily 


and fruitfully, the first Confession and Communion. 

The latter, a neat, attractive volume, is a collection of 
Eucharistic thoughts from the lives of the Saints. The 
Saints chosen are those remarkable for their devotion to 
Je sin the Blessed Sacrament. Many beautiful sentences 
are scattered throughout these pages whose fragrance will 
long linger in the memory. The brief practical reflection 
for every day life which follows the short account ‘of each 
Saint’s life, shows how “to centralize one’s life and devotion 
on tle Prisoner of the Tabernacle.” .. > 

CHIQUITA and A MOTHER’S HEART. By Henriette 
Eugenie Delmare. H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25. 

Girls of about twelve to fourteen years of age will not 
be too sophisticated to enjoy these stories by a popular 
writer of juveniles. K. &. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM. By the Very Rev. Msgr. 


Joseph L. J. Kirlin. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


The popularity of the Holy Hour in religious com- 
munities and parish churches has called forth many books 
of devotion to supply food for thought and prayer during 


this concentrated time. But Msgr. Kirlin has spread a 
veritable banquet for devout souls. Eight chapters are 
taken up with such subjects as the Precious Blood, Our 
Lady, the Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, etc., 
while twenty-two chapters treat of the Mysteries of the 
Rosary and the Stations of the Cross. Calm, meditative 
language conveying pointed, practical lessons make this a 
very serviceable book for meditation. Long, and not infre- 
quently, involved sentences constitute a blemish sufficient 
to rob the work of much higher praise. Priests will find in 
these pages a wealth of suggestion for sermon writing. 
They who use this book in watching “one hour with Him” 
are not likely to have it said of them that “ 
heavy.” 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A Novel. 
Scott, S. J. Benziger Bros,, New York, $1.75. 

Readers of Fr. Scott’s book will welcome this product 
of his versatile and busy pen. His clear and interesting 
presentation of dogmatic truth in “The Credentials of Chris- 


their eyes were 
ae. * 
Martin J. 
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tianity,” the gentle but persuasive moralizing in “You and 
Yours,” the heart-throbs in “Mother Machree”—all these 
qualities have won for him a host of readers—are combined 
in his latest book, a novel depicting in life-like colors the 
marriage of Jerry Burke and Felice Jordan, “for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health until 
death do us part.” 

The story is frankly a vehicle for instruction on Mar- 
riage and Divorce—a fact which makes the plot appear too 
obvious and made to order, but the absorbing interest of the 
subject-matter, the situations of every-day occurrence, the 
clear, rapid, incisive language grip the attention of the 
reader from the start. The married and those about to 
marry will derive much profit from a book which deals 
with matters so vital to their happiness. 


The publishers have given to a rather short story the 
appearance of a good-sized novel, and have placed a price 
on it in accordance with its make-up. The reviewer is 
tempted to protes ; but, the volume is so fine a specimen of 
the book-maker‘s art and so well adapted to serve as a 
gift-book that he refrains from doing so. Surely art must 
have its reward, and who haggles over prices when select- 
ing a gift? F. S. 


FIRST NOTIONS OF HOLY WRIT. For Students, 
Readers, Enquirers. Cuthbert Lattey, S. J.. M. A., Profes- 
sor of Holy Scripture at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


The author has united in book-form six essays on 
Scriptural subjects, which, over his name, have already ap- 
peared in the Catholic World. This small volume, like 
others from the same pen, gives ample proof of disciplined 
scholarship. As might be expected from the matter treated, 
close attention is demanded of the reader; yet a gripping 
style prevents the mind from lagging and serves as a stimulus 
to study. Each essay, though succintly drawn, is complete 
in itself; the reader comes to the close with a feeling akin 
to regret that the author has not been more exhaustive in 
his treatment—not an unhappy fault surely in a book of this 
nature. One cannot peruse this admirable treatise without 
getting a better understanding of many of the difficulties 
which commonly perplex students of Holy Writ. A. McG. 


KEEPING THE GATE. Rev. Joseph J. Williams, 
S. J. Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50. 


A zealous retreat-master has taken as addressed to him- 


self the words of St Paul to Timothy, “Preach the Gospel 
in season and out of season.” Acco dingly, he has written 
a book which both in purpose and matter is a unique con- 
tribution to the already large number of retreat -nanuals. 
Its purpose is to supply matter for reading during free- 
time in retreat, especially for public reading at meals. Each 
chapter supplements the formal meditations of the purga- 
tive way, or the meditations given during the first week. 
The matter in the book is made up almost exclusively of 
anecdotes drawn from sacred and profane history. Thus, 
with a minimum of mental effort, the truths heard in medita- 
tion are kept before the mind and are driven home by vivid 
illustrations. It was such reading that started St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ignatius, and a host of other saints on the way to 
sanctity by provoking the scif-searching question, “If others 
can do this, why not I?” 
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Each chapter ends with one of the fine old prayers fron 
thi Roman Missal, a feature of the book that deserve; 
particular attention and study on the part of the retreat. 
ants. These prayers, so sublime in conception, so concise 
in expression, so familiar and yet so reverent, are perfec 
models of vocal prayer. They are the prayers of Holy 
Mother Church; they were the favorite prayers of our fore. 
fathers in the Faith. Perhaps the difference between ou 
ancestors, so robust in the practice of religion, and us can 
be found in their use of these prayers and our neglect oj 
them. At any rate, the faithful of today cannot but be 
benefited by studying and using the prayers that have sup. 
plied the needs of the Church for centuries, and that have 
nourished the piety of generations of saints. F.S. 


TALKS TO BOYS. (Paper Edition). Rev. Joseph P. 
Conroy, S. J. Benziger Bros., New York. 25c. 

Father Conroy has unwittingly described himself in this 
book. “The guide whom we will trust absolutely, must be 
one who understands human nature through and through, 
not in a general, theoretic, text-book fashion; but in a 
concrete, flesh-arid-blood detail.” His knowledge of 
American boy is accurate and familiar. He speaks 
such kindness, sympathy and encouragement, that the boy 
feels that he is understood, and is impelled to follow the 
counsels given. The book cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, and, in this new and cheap edition, it is within the 
reach of all. Parents and teachers will find in it a clear 


understanding of the boy and his problems,—the first 
requisite for the success of their efforts on his behalf. 
The chapters on “Bad-Umpiring,” “Sowing Wild Oats,” 


“Cold-Storage Piety,” “A Touch of the Whip,” and on 
“Planting Regrets,” are among the excellent things offered 
in this book. F. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS IN THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. By Janet Erskine Stuart. With a Preface by His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne. Archbishop of Westminster. 
Edited by M. Monahan. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.00. ' 


TEENS AND TWENTIES. The Art of Cultivating cual 
ter, Good Manners and Cheerfulness. By Mary D. 
Chambers. P. J. Kennedy & Sons. New York. $1.50. 


FTTNDAMENTALS OF PEDAGOGY. A Textbook for 
Catholic Teachers. By Rev. James Higgins. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS—CHINA. Vol. | 
Extracts from the Letters and Diaries of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3.00. 

THE “LITTLE WAY” OF SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
According to the Life and Writings of Blessed Therese 
de l’Enfante Jesus. Translated at Carmel of Kilmacud. 
By the Rev. G. Martin, Superior of the Diocesan Mis- 
sionaries of La Vendee. P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York, 
$0.75. 

IN GOD’S COUNTRY. Catholic Stories of Home and 
Abroad. By Neil Boyton, S. J. Benziger Bros, New 
York. $2.00. 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


our help, if we can afford to give it. 


regard it is such! 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


To help the Chinese Missions is not 
to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. 


Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


\ Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 

MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite- Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 


will fetch it by return mail. Write. 


the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. Approximate cost of build- 
ing: 


AN ORPHANAGE.. 


Donors have the sitidhibie of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 

Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it ta the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


_Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

















During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 
KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 


Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
is with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding Fischer.) Net 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 


SODALITY CONFERENCE 
Garesche, 


By Rev. E. F. 
Talks on the Sodality. Rules 

A book that fills a long felt want by directors and 
others within whose province it falls to impart in- 
struction to Sodalists. However, the scope of its use- 
fulness is not confined to Directors of Sodalists alone, 
but extends to officers and persons especially inter- 
ested in this line of work. Net $2.75, postage 15 cents. 


VIOLA HUDSON 6Byiisabel C. Clark 
A Nevel 
Revealing a deep, compassionate 
vision of human drama, she tells 
the story of a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
time and convention rather than 
S barter her spiritual heritage for a 
Mess of pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 
Net $2.00, postage 15 cents. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 








In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 


Hunan, China, their friends 


are urged to form Mission 


Circles. These Circles aré 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. It may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 



































ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. - 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“Superior Service of the Highest 
Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 








UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 











KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


aT 


43rd St. at Times Square 


Fating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Moderate prices for the market's 
best. Clean and wholesome food 
served neatly and quickly 

Regularly patronized by hosts of 
men and women who know good 


food and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Telephone Bryant 9775 


Toseph P. Morrissey 


Manager 

















The Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By THE Very Rev. FEtix Warp, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of the 
Passionist Order with special chapters on its 


growth in the United States. 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 


Nities. 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 


Please Address Request 
for your copy to 


It has a personal appeal for the friends 


———————— 


THe PASSIONISTS 


pe~ Fellx Ward, CP 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


Highland Trust Company 
Of Nem Fersey 
Cor, Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


At Close of Business, December 30, 1922 








RESOURCES 


Stocks and Bonds 

Mortgages 

Loans (Demand and Time) ... 
Bills Purchased 

Banking House 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Cash on Hand 

Due from Banks 

Accrued Interest 


$1,780,911.36 
1,060,203.41 
155,850.00 
783,625.17 
85,241.22 


31,287.05 


$4,219,068.29 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits 


103,571.34 
3,815,496.95 
$4,219,068.29 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 








A 
Banking 
House 


of Merit 


OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
~ISTED 


2 Per Cent Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 
OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M 


| Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 


8:30 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 

















